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PREFACE. 


Tue tract now published in the following volume, is printed from a 
MS. in my possession, collated with the transcript of another in the 
library of the Monastery of St Augustine in Cadiz. It is a small 
black-letter quarto of the sixteenth century, containing thirty-four 
pages of vellum, illuminated with small, plain, capitals, such as the 
ordinary initials of inferior missals. It was once in the possession 
of the historian and faithful adherent of Queen Mary, John Lesley 


bishop of Ross, as appears by his signature in the first leaf. 


Lbs 


Immediately below is noted, in his small, neat hand, “ Primo Mail, 


1571, I tuck my feaver and ageu at 1x huris at ny'.” 


It would have little flattered the author of the Vestiarium Scoti- 
cum, to know that the blank leaves of his work served as 2 common- 
place book to another writer; but the above line was evidently 
a note for recollection, towards some permanent entry ; and, upon 
referring to the autograph diary of the bishop,’ the notice of his 


ilIness will be found, under the same date, in that volume. 


Bibl 
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Some of the many calamities which scattered the adherents of the 
house of Stuart, and brought together many of their persons and 
their remains in the Catholic seclusions of the Continent, conveyed 
the Vestiarium Scoticum, and many papers of the Bishop of Ross, 
into the library of the Scots College at Douay. During the long 
incognito of the prince, Charles Edward, between the years 1749 
and 1754, he visited that seminary, for purposes which expired in 
the obscurity wherein they were planned; and, during his stay, he 
received from the fathers many papers which had belonged to Queen 
Mary, her adherents, and King James the Seventh. Among others. 
of a very different nature, was found the Bishop of Ross’s copy of 
the Vestiarium Scoticum. This copy, now in my possession, being 
the oldest and the most perfect, has served as the original to the 


present publication. 


The next in value, that which belonged to the library of the Con- 
vent of St Augustine, is a small paper folio, bound in panel, and 
written in the ordinary running hand of the time of James the Sixth. 
sy the signature and date, it had at one time belonged to “ane 
honerabil man Maister James Dunbarre, win y° burg of Innernesse, 
in y* yeir of God ain thousand sax hunder and aucht yeirs.” By a 
subsequent name upon the cover—* Johan O’ Neil, ¢ : : 
probably passed into the hands of one of the 
Irish priests, who were driven to the 


leriG.”—it had 
many expatriated 


ede ; 
Continent, during the reigns of 


\ <9 A \ - ‘ a 4 se . . 
Elizabeth and James the Sixth; and, in this revolution, probably 


found its way into the Monastery of St Augustine. Spain was at 


that ne the principal sanctuary for the Irish and Island refugees ; 
and it is not improbable that the possessor of the volume men 
Bae been one of the followers of the unfortunate James M‘Donald 
of Isla and the Glens, who, on his expulsion from Ulster and the 
Isles, fled to the court of Philip the Third, 3 


o 
Ree between this copy and 
1at Oo , Q * Ross , i ‘ 

of the Bishop of Ross, there are but very few variations, and 
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almost all, apparently, accidental omissions of the copyist : wherever 


they occur they have been noted in the margin of this edition. 


Besides these copies, there is, also, in my possession, a third, of a 
much lower character and later period, obtained from an old Ross- 
shire Highlander named John Ross, one of the last of the sword- 
players, who may yet be remembered by those who recollect the 
porters of Edinburgh twenty years ago. It is an inferior, modern 
copy, bearing the stigmats of various barbarous hands, which have 
inflicted upon its pages divers attempts to transmit to posterity the 
names of a certain John and Marye Inglis, who have borne testimony 
to their familiarity with its leaves in the year 1721. It is written 
with negligence and inaccuracy, in a very ill hand, and with several 
substitutions, variations, and omissions, which, in some instances, 
appear to have been the result of carelessness; in others, the attempts 
of an illiterate transcriber to adapt the work to his ideas of the clans 
in his own time. It may, indeed, be conjectured that it was tran- 
scribed from an original which, in some degree, differed from the 
copies of the Bishop of Ross and the library of St Augustine, since the 
names of several clans and low-country families, follow in a succession 
different from these MSS. This, however, might have been the 
result of accidental omission and subsequent re-entry, and is unim- 
portant; but the principal deviation is the transposition of some of 
the low-country names bordering upon the Highlands, and which, in 
the two oldest MSS., are given in the low country division, but, in 
that of 1721, are included among the Highland clans. These names 
are, M‘Duff, Gordon, Cumming, Murray, Sinclair, Forbes, Drummond. 


Colquhoun, Graham, Urquhart, and Rose. 


These had, originally, no connexion with the Highlands but by 
territorial acquisitions ; and, with two exceptions, were not included 


in the Parliamentary Rolls of the Clans. It is evident that thev 
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yosed by the transcriber of the latter MS.; because, in the 


were trans} 
had elapsed since the compilation of the original, they 


per iod which 
had become so far naturalized in the Highl ands as to have been con- 


lered by the writer, if not literally “clanned” names, so identified 
within the Highland bounds as to be entitle d to a place among the 
Gaelic tribes. For the same reason, only a few years later, the 
Lord President Forbes, in his official Roll of the Clans, drawn up 
for the Government in 1745, with the exception of two names, in- 
cluded in his list all those given as Highland in the latest copy of 


the Vestiarium Scoticum. 


Similar incorporations of foreign names had gradually taken plac 
from an early period, though time has so far drawn a veil over their 
oe that, even among the Highlanders, the Stuarts, the Chisholms, 

» Menzieses, and various others, have for centuries been associated 
mong te pam clans. The progress of such introductions can be 
Hea In various Instances: thus, in the oldest Highland genealogies 
ut records, no mention is to be found of the ote Spaldings, 
Murrays, Fergusons, &c. ; yet, in the Rolls of Parliament 11 and 14 


James VI., these appear incl 
Hes vt» these appear included in the general roll of the Highland 


clans 
in The SYMO WMrpncrn ‘3 } > 
} saline progression, the first - Fide A ’ f , 
fe : urst introduction of the principal 
uwneS DO Me on the Elighlands . 1 
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ae tes QO 1e Hochland ‘ 
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that of the Lord President Forbes, and the collated list from the 


three copies of the Vestiarium Seoticum.! 


These last are the only MSS. of that work which have fallen under 
my observation ; but, according to a notice communicated by Lord 
Loyat, it appears that another was long in possession of the Frasers 
of Inchberry. Since the removal of that family, it is supposed to 
have been taken to America, and is described as a small quarto MS., 
in black letter, containing, not only a description, but illuminations, 
of all the clan tartans. If this tract was not the Vestiarium Scoti- 
cum, it must have been one containing a more elaborate illustration 
of tartans than the work of Sir Richard Urquhart, and of which I have 


discovered no other copy. 


Of the author of the Vestiarium, I have discovered no illustration, 
and of his period there 1s little evidence. In his envoi, he inti- 
mates that he had spent the greater part of his life in military 
service, and that, at various times, he had composed some works 
upon heraldry, hunting, and the use of arms; but of these produc- 
tions | am not aware of any existing notices; and I know of no 
one of his name who has pursued such studies, except the genea- 
logical kmight, Sir Thomas, who deduced the descent of his family 
from Adam; but if the labours of Sir Richard should be of af 
more value to posterity, he must have lived at a very different 


period. 


Although there is no evidence of any kind to fix the exact time 
at which the Vestiarium Scoticum was written, yet it possesses 
indications that its composition must have preceded, by manv 


years, the date of the Bishop of Ross in his copy. The first of 
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vill 
these is the use of several words—such as “syss,” “senye, “ bole 
«mangerie,” “wyss,” “fere,” &c.—which were obsolete a consider- 
able period before the reign of Queen Mary. The ae gL 
popular use of “ Hyche crovnit hattis, Frensche claukis, peeicte 
hudes, and lang pykit schune,” must also have been much anterior ; 
for some of these had been introduced as early, at least, as the 
time of James the First, and others were extinct in the reign of 


his grandson. 


In England, changes similar to those which offended the author of 
the Vestiarium Scoticum, had been satirized by various writers, from 
the age of Richard the Second, when an Anglo-Norman Diogenes 
bitterly bewailed the extravagance of his countrymen, in hoods, 
gowns, lirripippes or tippets, plebald hose, “ Craccows,” « piked more 
than a finger long, and crooking upward like the devil’s claws.” 
Some years later, Enguerande de Monstrelet® lamented. in France. 
the follies of his contemporaries, in tight hose, high hats, and shoes 
with points a quarter of an eln long. Edward the Fourth of England‘ 
strove to abridge this absurdity by a penalty; and, in Scotland, 
various attempts were made to curb the licentiousness of fashion, 
by sumptuary laws. But the passion for variety 


continued, so that 
Stubbs, in 1595, complained that there were 


no people in the world 
as the people of Britain: and he parti- 
hnormities in French, Spanish, and Dutch 
ugh-crowned hats, 


“So curious in new-fangles” 
cularly censured their e 
cloaks, hoods. ; , } 

an , and “perking up like the shear or 
shaft of a steeple.”> 

But if such extravagane 


es of dress alarmed the Eng] 
early as the end of the { | 


ourteenth century 
] € Ta yay N ; 
have been much later m Scotland. Wy} 


ish stoies so 
are ; 
their introduction must 


) 1 ve ere Ta 
1en Craccows, hoods, cloaks, 
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companion. 
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3 Edward IV. 
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and high-crowned hats, were generally adopted in this country, we 
have no illuminations to determine. The earliest specimen of the 
long-pointed shoes are in the portrait of James the First, in the 
castle of Kielberg in Swabia; in which, however, their representa- 
tion—in the most absurd extremity of their fashion, with the long, 
lizard-like toes suspended to the girdle by gold chains—indicates 
that they had been previously familiar to the court of Scotland. It 
may, indeed, be supposed that James himself, on his return from 
captivity in England, introduced them in the extravagant form in 
which they then prevailed in that country; but it is much more 
probable that they were brought in from France during the intimate 
connexion of the Scots with that country in the wars of Edward the 
Third and Richard the Second. Among all people, however, they 
were chiefly confined, at least in their excess, to the higher orders; 
and thus their memory is yet retained in the old Seottish proverb, 


“Gentle puttacks hae lang taes.” 


Hoods, proverbially brought to an excess in England, had, in their 
simple form, been well known to the Scots,in common with the rest 
of Europe, even to the more remote Irish, from a very early period. 

gut the celebrated rhyme, fixed by the army of Robert the Bruce 
on the door of St Peter’s Church in Weardale, during the raid into 
England in 1327, indicates that the extravagantly florid “Hnglish 
hood” had not then been adopted by our countrymen, or the 
northern Pasquin would scarcely have ridiculed, as peculiar to their 


enemies, the fashion satirized in the following lines :— 


‘ Long beards hartlesse, painted hoods witlesse. 


Gaie cotes gracelesse, make Eneland thriftlesse.” ! 


It was, doubtless, of these hoods that the author of the Vestiarium 


complained. 


' Hollinshed’s Chronicle in Ree, Edward IIT. an. 1327 
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But while he makes mention of the increasing prevalence of the 
fashions which he condemns, it must have been considerably posterior 
to the introduction of either Craccows, or English hoods; for the 
copy of St Augustine contains a notice of the Stuarts of Appin, who 
did not exist until the reign of James the Third; and of the use of 
cloaks, which could not have been prevalent in Scotland before the 
year 1470. In England, the cloak, properly so called, (for the sapa 
of early Latin writers was a garment without a collar, similar to the 
cope of the Church vestments,) was introduced in 1372. when. S2ys 
Camden, from the book of Worcester, “the people first began to 
wanton in a weed called a cloak.” A dress, called “a pair of cloks,” 
is mentioned in the Acts of Parliament of Jac. I. an. 1455; but this 
was a Parliamentary gown, very similar to the robes still used by 
Peers. And we have the testimony of the Blind Minstrel] that the 
mantle, or plaid, must have been the general covering of the Seots in 
1470, the probable period of his composition, for it is the only gar- 
ment of defence which he commonly mentions: 
of Wallace with the English esquire Selby, h 
using the taunt— 


and in the quarre] 
e introduces the latter 


“Ane Ersche mantill it war thi kind to wer.”2 


as if the mantle were stil] peculiar to the Scots. 


Among the moderns, the terms mantle and cloak are confounded ; 
revere : i 5 ‘ £ 
ut, originally, when both were worn, they were entirely distinct 


and never used Synonymously, 


With regard to a limitation of the d 


the notice of the house of A 
absence from tl] 


} ate of the Vestiarium from 
| pp, 1t may justly be objected, that its 
1e aT ry r ~ 7 1 : 

oldest copy of the MS. reduces its date to the 


period of that in which it was ¢ . 
N It was found—the beginning of the seven- 
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teenth century. But whether the omission of the family in the one 
MS., and its occurrence in the other, was from non-existence or sub- 
sequent correction, the allusion to the use of cloaks indicates that the 
tract was not older than the latter part of the fifteenth century. On the 
other hand, it could not have been later than the reign of James the 
Third; for, at that period, Craccows were proscribed by Edward the 
Fourth of England; and, generally, went out of use in both countries. 
It is true that, in England, they revived under Queen Mary; but 
this was for a very short period; and there is no trace of their resto- 
ration in Scotland. 


It may appear remarkable that the Bishop of Ross, who published 
his history in 1578, should not, in his account of the Highlanders, 
have noticed such a particular description of the materials of their 
dress, as that given in the Vestiarium Scoticum; but, in reality, the 
whole of his sketch of the Gaelic costume is marked by a genera- 
lization avoiding all details; and if he did not avail himself of the 
diffusive descriptions of Sir Richard Urquhart, he has not only been 
equally brief, but vague and even erroneous, in the notices of dress 
and weapons, which must have been familiar to his own observation 
in his diocese of Ross. The mind of the bishop was, however, 
entirely political and scholastic, and wholly devoid of that taste for the 
description of manners and habits which characterizes the accounts 
of Olaus Magnus, Wormius, and some other historians: he would 
have preferred the key to a cypher, or a couplet of good Latin, to 
the collections of Sir Samuel Meyrick, or the works of Strutt. We 
may even assume that he held the minutixe of such researches in 
little estimation; and there is extant a curious note, which indicates 
ae he regarded the labours of Sir Richard Urquhart as Lingard or 
Smollett might have valued the pattern-book of a Manchester tra- 
ba or as the leet Dapelon looked upon the royal tailor of 

russia, when, in exhibiting his wardrobe of regimental regulations, 
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at the conqueror of Jena was ignorant ol 


he expressed his surprise th , 
f the Chasseurs de la Garde. 


the number of buttons on the coats o 


With similar sentiments, the Bishop of Ross appears to have noted 
his acquisition of the work of Sir Richard Urquhart, in the following 
entry of his Diary remaining among a portion of the Douay papers In 
the possession of the late Mr Robert Watson, well known in the 


history of the Stuart papers :— 


“Received frac Maister Rodrick Makenzie the bvke, clyppit y' 
garderope of Scotlande, annent the guyse of redschankis, wrychten 
be Schyr Richard Urquhart, Knichte; the quhilk wes better learned 
in thir Hieland vanities than in y® Latin tongue, and is a cvriositie 
of idle labour for a man to compill ane buke vpon the stripis and 
coloyris of a common garment; though for the particularitie I could 
heartly wish that the auchtor had bestowit sik like paine vpon svm 
historie or descripcioune of the sauage partis or auncient passages 
in our Hieland coyntrie, quhilk be yeit little mair knawen nor the 
foreign ylis of the Suedelanders or Moscovites.” 


This charge against the Latinity of Sir Richard Urquhart, if not 
directed against some of his other works, was, no doubt, founded 
upon the inaccuracy in the termination of the Latin title, which, in 
the bishop’s copy, is contracted Liber estar: Sroc: instead of 
Scot: It is probable, however, tl a on 
the transcriber than of the author : 


it is written Seotic: 


1at the error was rather that of 
for, in the MS. of St Augustine, 
In the copy of 1721, th 


nese e orthography, indeed, 
1s Similar to that of 1571: erapny, 


portance attaches to the writing 
d easily hs ; who, if little’ familiar with old 
aeny Dave confounded the letter ¢ with the short 
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an age which could receive, as authentic language, such enormous 


jargon as the following :— 


‘“Maldraradum dragos, mairia laghslita largos 
Spalando spados sive nig fig knighthite gnaros !” 
* * * = * * * * * * 


a: tink. ; ; aa 
‘ Exeitus et bladadrum sive lim, sive lam, sive labrum ! 


Such profanity of Latin was common for several centuries, and at 
leneth became so gross and extravagant as, even in its own time, to 
have drawn down upon its perpetrators, with little exaggeration, the 


following doggerel satire :— 


‘My name is Tutivillus, my horn is blowen, 
Fragmina verborum Tutivillus colligit horum 


Beelzebub Algoram, Belial belman doliorum !””2 


Whether, however, the author of the Vestiarium Scoticum wrote 
good or bad Latin, is of less importance to us than to the Bishop of 


Ross, to whom the merits of that tongue were more valuable than 


' Inscription of Macduft’s cross. Skene, De Verborum Sienificatione, vocat. Macduff. 

 Tutivillus was a name given, in the old monastic Moralities, to a personification of the 
Lollard priests, who were accused of corrupting the church Latin. In one of these com- 
positions, performed in the Abbeys, and by the city trades, he is introduced describing 
himself in the above lines. The name often occurs in the satirical poems shortly preceding 
the Reformation; as in the ridiculous rhapsody called the Feast of Cockelbie’s Sow, Ken- 
nedy’s Flychting, and a severe satire by an anonymous monk, Bibl. Lands. 763, fol. 59, b. 
Jamieson, who had not succeeded in tracing the meaning of the word, suspected it to be a 
personal designation ; and had remarked that, in a poem of the Bannatyne MSS., it was 
applied to an evil spirit.—Et. Dic. voc. “ Tutivillaris.’” In this sense it occurs in the 
Morality above quoted, wherein Tutivillus appears in Purgatory delivering to a company 
of devils a herd of souls whom he had perverted upon earth. 

The name was merely a burlesque Latinization of the old verb “ Tutil,” to blow a horn ; 
and the v in the spelling is probably to be taken in its vowel form—Tutiuillus, 2. e. Tutil- 
lus—because the Lollards were accused of chanting in a nasal or trumpeting tone: hence 
the horn noticed in the doggerel lines, which are intended as a satire both upon their de- 


praved singing and corupt Latin 
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the costume of his mountain people. But it may be questioned 


whether, if he had foreseen the interest to which the Highlanders 


have risen in the present day, he would not have added to his history 
many particulars which, then unnoticed in the disregard with which 
we pass over familiar things, would now have contributed to fill up 
that vacancy in Scottish Archzologia, which has nothing to place 
beside the works of Olaus, Montfaucon, and Strutt. 


Bwolls of the Clans. 


FROM THE VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM, A.D. M,D,LXXI. 


The clan Stewart ' 
Mak Donald of y® Yllis 
The clan Raynald 
clangregor 

clananrias 
clan-Makduff 
makanphersonis 
clanerant 

monrois 

clan-Lewid ” 
clancambell 
Sytherlande ” 
clanchamron 

clan-neill 

Makfarlan of y® Arroquhar 
clanlavehlan 


clangillion * 


clan-kenzie” 
Fryzzelis in y° Ayrd® 
Menghes 

Chyssal’ 
Buchanannis 

clan Lawmond 

The Clan Dowgall of Lorne 
Makyntyris 
clandonoquhay 
maknabbis 
clankynnon 
makyntosche 
clanhiunla 

clangun 
clan-vik-arthovr 
clan-morgan 


makqwhenis 


In the MS. of St Augustine the clan Stuart is followed by “The Clan Stewart in Lorn and the 

Appin ;” and in the copy of 1721 are added the houses of Galloway, Bute, and Atholl. 

> After the clan-Lewid is inserted “* clan-vik-gille-Kayn.” MS. St Aug. 
giyen as Mac-Ceane. Both are undoubtedly intended for a tribe of the O’Cathans, 
O’Kane; for Mac Ian of Ardnamurchan, which is frequently corrupted to Mac-cean 
mentioned. 

> After Sutherland, is interpolated “ Murrawe” in the MS. 1721. 

* After Clan Gillean, is added Gordon, Urqu 


iart, Sintcler, and Comyne.—MS. 2 


° After Clankenzie, Rose and Colquhaohoune.—MS., 7 PA le 
> After Fraser, Drummonde.—MS. 1721. 


7 After Chisholm, Forboise.—MS. 1721. 


In MS. 1721 it is 
pronounced 


5 1s otherwise 


ROLLS OF THE CLANS. 


ROLL OF THE CLANS xi. JAMES VI., A.D. M,D,LXXXVII. 


Buchananis 

M°ferlanis arroquhar 
M°‘knabbis 

Grahmes of menteth 

Stewartis of buchquhidder 
clangreg™ 

clanlawren 

campbellis of Inneraw 
clandowill of Lorne 

Stewartis of lorne or of appin 
clane m*kane avricht 

Stewartis of athoill and ptis adiacent 
mengess in athoill and apnadull 
clan m*thomas in glensche 
fergussonis 

Spaldingis 

makintoscheis in athoill 


clanchamroun 

clanrannald in loquhaber 

clanrannald of knoydert modert and 
glengary 

clanlewid of pe lewis 

clanlewyd of harry 

clanneill 

clankynnon 

Clan Jeane 

clanquhattan 

Grantis 

fraSris 

clankanze 

clanandreis 

monrois 

murrayis in suPland 


ROLL OF LANDISLORDIS AND BAILLIES OF LANDIS XI. JAMES VI., A.D. M,D,LXXXVII. 


The laird m*farlane of pe arroquhar 
The laird of lus 

The laird m*cawla of ardincaple 
The laird of glentorquhy 

The laird of lawerch 

The laird of Glenlyoun 

The laird strowane rotsone 

The laird of grant 

macintosche 

The Lord and tutor of lovate 
Cheisholme of ctimer 

The larde of glengarry 
Mackanzie 

The laird of fowlis 


The laird of Balnagown 

The tutor of cromartie 

The erle of Supland 

Macky of far 

Torquill M°cloyd of togoyth 
The laird of garloch 
Makgillichallum of Raarsay 
M°Loid of pe harrich 
M°kynoun of strathodell 
M°cleud of pe lewes 

M‘neill of barrey 

M‘kane of ardnamchin. 
allane m*kane of Ilandterum 
The laird of knoydert 


M‘clane of dowart 

The laird of Ardgower 
Johnne Stewart of pe appin 
M°coull of lorne 

M°coull of Roray 

The laird of lochYnell 


M‘condoquhy of Innerraw 


angus m°coneill of dunyveg and glennis 


The laird of lowip 
Erle of ergile 


laird of auchinbrek 
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clangrego™ 
clanfarlane 
clanlawren 
clandowill 
clandonochie 
clanchattane 
clanchewill 
clancharon 
elanronald in lochaber 
clanranald in knoydert modert and 
olengarie 
Clanleyid of the lewis 
clanlewid of harriche 
clandonald south and north 
clangillane 
clanayioun 
clakinnoun 
elaneill 
clankenzie 
clanadries 
clamoreun 
clangun 


cheilphale 
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The laird of ardkinglas* 
M°‘nauchtane 
M‘lauchlane 

The laird of lawmont 
The laird of perbrak 
The laird of duntrune 
The laird of elangreg 
The laird of otter 

The laird of coll 
Mackclayne of lochbuy 
M°fee of collonsay. 
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and als mony brokin men of the sur- 
names of stewartis in athoill lorne 
and balquhidder. 
campbellis 

orahames in menteith 
buchafanis 

m°cawlis 

galbraithis 

m°nabbis 

m°nabrichis 

menZeis 

fsonis 

Spaldingis 

m°intosches in Athoill 
m°thomas in elensche 
ferquharsonis in bra of mar 
m°inphersonis 

oratis 

Rossis 

fraseris 

monrois 

neilsonis 


and vtheris, &e. 
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ROLL OF THE CLANS BY THE LORD PRESIDENT FORBES, A. D. M,DCC,XLYV. 


Campbells—in Gaelic, Clan Guin 
or O Duine 

MacLean. In Gaelic, Clan Lein 

Maclachlan 

Stewart of Appin 

Macdougall of Lorn, in Gaelic 
Clanvikuil 

Macdonalds of Sleate 

Macdonald of clanranald 

Macdonell of Glengarry 

Macdonell of Keppoch 

Macdonald of Glenco 

Cameron 

Macleods 

Mackinnons. 

Duke of Perth is no clan family al- 

though chief of a considerable number 

of Barons and gentlemen of the name 

of Drummond in the low country: 

he is brought in here allanerly on 

account of his command of about 

300 highlanders in glenartnie and 

other glens in the county of Perth. 


Robertsons, in gaelic, Clan Donachie 


Menzies, in gaelic, Menairich 

Stewart of Grandtully 

Clan gregor 

The Murrays is no clan family; but 
is deservedly placed here on account 
of extensive following of about 3000 
Highlanders. 

Farquharsons. In Gaelic, Clan Ianla 
Gordons is no clan family: placed 
here on account of extensive follow- 
ings in Strathavon and Glenlivet 
Grant 

Macintoshes 

Macphersons, in Gaelic, Clan Vurrich. 
Frasers 

Grant of Glenmoriston 

Chisholms 

Mackenzies 

Monroes 

Rosses 

Sutherlands 

Mackays 

Sinclairs. The Earl of Caithness is their 
chief called in Gaelic, Morar Gallu2 


he Sinclairs are evidently included here for the same reason as the Gordons, Murrays, &e. 
They are not esteemed a Gaelic clan by the Highlanders: whence the above-mentioned designation 


of their chief, “ Morar Gallda,” i. e. 


the “ Stranger Lord.” —Gallda, adj. “* Unable to speak the 
Gaelic language; of, or belonging to, the low country.’—Dictionarium Scot. Celt. 
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Tne variegated cloth which, under the name of tartan, has been 
so long worn among the Highlanders, that by many it is thought 
peculiar to their race, is composed of two or more wide panes, called 
sets, alike in the warp and the woof, and intersected by small stripes, 
which, in some cases, form the only distinction between different 
patterns. 

In the present day, and for a considerable period, the name has 
been entirely descriptive of the disposition of the colours, and may 
be applied with propriety to any material, as “tartan velvet,” “tartan 
poplin,” “ tartan kerseymere;” in all which, and various other fabrics, 
But, originally, it was invariably what it 
is still in its ordinary form, not a cloth, properly so called—for it 


it is now manufactured. 


has no nap, and is the same on both sides—but a tweelled stuff, of 
which there are two kinds; the one hard and close, resembling 


§ 
shalloon, the other soft and elastic, like a thick and loosely-woven 


kerseymere. The latter, as it is the warmest and most flexible, is 


adapted for weather-plaids, hose, and trews: the former, for kilts, 


jackets, and light summer-mantles—though of old, the last of these 
distinctions was not observed. 


In the low country, and Anglo-Highland designations, both are 
called tartan; but the soft fabric is distinguished by the name of 
caddis." 


These words are totally foreign to, and have no etymology 


' The designation of caddis is, at this d 


ay, only distinctive of the manufacture, and has 
no relation to the colours. 
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in, the Gaelic language. In the native tongue, the only appellations 
for tartan, are “Breacan” and “ Cath-dath:” the former signifying, 

39 
variegated, spotted, diced or chequered; the latter, “battle colours, 
because by them the clans were distinguished in the field. 

But though not to be found in Gaelic, mention, both of tartan 
and caddis, occurs, frequently and familiarly, in the old French and 
Anglo-Norman MSS., from a period of which we have no accurate 
definition, and with a popularity which bespeaks a generality in 
Europe. Both are supposed to have derived their designations from 
the places of their original manufacture, as a peculiar cloth of 
Babylon was called “ Babylonica;” the silk, “Cypresse,” from the 
island of that name; and the modern “ Holland,” “Irish,” and “ Cam- 
bric,” from the country, the people, and the town’ to which they owe 
their greatest perfection. It has been suggested that “tartan” is a 
weaver’s numerical term, from some use of the number three in its 
manufacture, as, now, a certain quality of fine linen, in Scotland, is 
called “ Seventeen-hunder linen.”” It is true that “tertian” was once 
written “tartane,” as in Lindesay’s Interludes— 


‘“‘Schyr, ye may gar the wyflis trow 
It is a bane o’ Sanett Brydis cow, 
Gude for the fever tartane;” 3 


t. e. the tertian fever. But this derivation, like many dreams of 
lexicographers, is rather a pun than an etymology; for tartan was : 
word of foreign extraction, frequently occurring in the MSS. both of 
France and England; and originally, an old French term, written, at 
various periods, “tyretane,” “tiertane,” “tireteyn,” and “tartian:” hence 
it is supposed to have been derived from T yre, the great parent of 
manufactures ; though, by others, it is thought synonymous with 
“ Tarter,”’ a2 name equally c mj iddle ages i yy 
Radueton “Sorte iAofe te pe ei mabe ee i 

Riniste rie ;* and by Du Cange, “Species 


* Cambrai in Flanders. ? Burns’ Tam o’ Shanter. 
* Bannatyne MSS., vol. ii. p. 420. 
erroneously printed “ guartane.” 
* Glossaire de la langue Romaine. 12mo. 1735. 


In Chalmers’s Edit., vol. ii. p. 20, the last word is 
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panni ex Tartaria advecti vel operis Tartarici.”! That this was believed 
to be derived from the east, is evident from a notice in the Itinerary 
of Jean de Mandeville, wherein mention is made of “ Tartaire en la 
guise que les Sarazins sont vestus.”” There is, however, great reason 
to believe that Tarter was a manufacture distinct: whatever was its 
distinction, it was the same as the cloth of “ Tas,” and was called, in 
French “Tartaire and Tarsian;” in Latin, “Tartara and Tartarinus ;” 
and in English, “tarter,” “tertour,” and “tartrone;” but these appear to 
have been different fabrications from the Tireteine and Tartanus of the 
middle ages. There is no evidence that “tarter” was ever known in the 
Highlands, or ever in Scotland considered, synonymous with Tartan. 
On the contrary, it occurs as a distinct material in the same pages 
wherein “hieland tartan” is expressly named; it was also sold in 
London at a period when tartan, according to our acceptation of the 
term, was unknown in England; and used for banners and tabbards, 
when all military ensigns were of armorial devices. 

But whether, indeed, tartan was originally descriptive of pattern, 
is very much to be doubted. It appears to have been expressive 
rather of the fabric than of the design; and if by the Thghlanders 
it has been combined with a peculiar arrangement of dyes, it is because, 
when they received the manufacture, it was in that many-coloured 
fashion which was then common to the world, but which, when it was 
lost among others, and retained only among them, associated in the 
peculiarity of the pattern that name which had only been imparted in 
the stuff. But in many instances mention occurs of tartan, when it is 
impossible that it could have been applicable to the parti-coloured 
cloth used by the Highlanders. Thus, in an English inventory of the 
goods of Thomas Kebeel, sergeant-at-law, 15 Henry VIIL., is an entry 
of “two curtains for the altar of changeable tartian ;” but no material 
similar to Highland tartan was known in England at that period ; 
and the term “changeable” signified what is now, in the manufacture 
of silk and worsted, denominated “shot,” and is the combination of two 
colours—the one in the warp, the other in the woof, producing the 
yariable effect of colours in the feathers of some birds. 


1 Du Cange, voce. * Tartarinus.” 2 Thid. 
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But if the names of tartan, tarter, and caddis, are uncertain in their 
etymology, and doubtful in their application, the nature of the fabric 
and the generality of its use in foreign manufactures, have been better 
defined. That tartan was common in Germany and various parts of 
France, appears from Kilian and Thierry; by the former of whom it 
is given under its Teutonic name “ téereteyn,’! and by the latter “de la 
tiretaine Picard du telon coenomanis, du Beinge Northman.”’? Jamieson 
supposes that the passage should have been printed i? de la tiretaine 
Picard, du telon coenomanis, du Beinge Northman :” intimating that 
the bloth was called, “tiretanie in Picardy, telon in Maine, and 


3einge in Normandy.”*’ Bullet gives its name in Armoric, as tyr- 
tena. Du Cange cites the chartulary of Nantz for the entry of “ung 
fardeaulx de tiretaine” ;* and its fabrication was so common that it 
gave name to a class of manufacturers who were called tiretaniers.”® 
According to the last mentioned author, tyretaine was a woollen 
cloth: “Pannus lana filioque textus.”® That it was a species of 
stuff, similar to the fabric of Highland tartan, is rendered probable 
by another testimony which is quoted by the same writer, in which 
it is classed with serge 


a manufacture which, excepting shalloon, 
approaches the nearest to common tartan: “Toutes les foix que 
aucun tiretanier venra en la dite ville pour suvrer du mestier de 
tiretaines et de sarges il doit prende congie de nous.”? Some anti- 
quaries, however, have considered the manufacture as a sort of linsey- 
woolsey: “Tireteyn id vestis dino et lana confecta, pannus linolaneus 
vulgo linistima linostima burellum.’2 Bullet, on the contrary, asserts 
that it was drugget; and tiretanus occurs with the same meanin 


§ 
in several old French MSS. 


It is probable, that the manufacture 
had all these diversities of fabric, at various periods, or in different 
provinces; but it must also have been equally popular in the most 
delicate texture, since it is enumerated among the richest materials 
of French costume in the fourteenth century. 


1 Kiliani Etymologicon Teutonic Lingue, Svo. Ultraj., 8vo, 1632. 
? Dictionaire Francois Latin, Edit. par le Frere. fol. Paris, 1573. 
3 Scottish Ktymological Dictionary, voeat. “ Tartan.” Sup. ib. 


* In vocat. “tiretanus.” 
5 1 5 ° 
5 Consult Genoves. ® In vocat. “ tretanus.” 


7 Consult Genoves. 8 Kilian. 


on 
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‘¢ Robbes faittes par gras deuises, 
De beaulx draps de soye et de layne, 
De scarlate de tiretaine.”} 


The caddis of the middle ages was no less esteemed and diversified, 
and no less doubtful in its etymology. It is believed to have derived 
its name from Cadiz, the great mart of Andalusia; but of this there 
is no demonstration: and all that can be proved is the prevalence 
of its use, and the variety of its qualities, of which some were of so 
fine a texture as to be classed with the silks and rich cottons used 
for military surcoats by knights of the highest rank. Thus, in the 
magnificent army of King Edward the First, at the siege of Caerlave- 
rock in 1300, it is named among the most costly equipments. 


“ Mient riche gamboison euarni 
De soz de cadas et ecoton 
In leur venue vest on.”? 

By Boyer it was defined “une sorte d’etoffe”; and through a variety 
of instances appears to have been made for as many different purposes. 
Even as late as the sixteenth century, it is enumerated by Shakspeare, 
among the popular varieties of haberdashery : 


“* He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow— 
Inkles 


caddises—cambrics—lawns.” 


Johnson. has taken all these as diversities of the same commodity, 
and hence, gives “caddis” as a sort of tape, because it is preceded by 
inkles. But there is nothing in the verse to indicate, that the various 
articles in its compilation, had any more affinity than the items of an 
ordinary draper’s bill; and since the caddis is followed by cambries 
and lawns which, so far from having any relation to tape, are well 
known to mean fine linen, there is no reason to doubt that the eaddis 
of the poet was a web of the same manufacture as the eadas of 
earlier writers. 


It is, nevertheless, true, that at the same period the material was 


1 Roman de la Rose, Bibl. Harl. 4425, fol. 176, b. 


vs 
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ce of Caerlaverock, Bibl. Cott. Calig. A. xviii. 
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fabricated for belts, and garters. Prince Henry, ridiculing the soi- 
disant braveries of Falstaff, says to Francis: 


“ Wilt thou rob this leather jerking— 
Christal button, knot-pated agate ring— 
Puke stocking cadis garter— 

Smooth tongue Spanish pouch ?”! 


And R. Langham, in his account of the Masquerade Minstrel, who 
was exhibited before Queen Elizabeth at the feast of Kenilworth, 
describes him “seemly begirt in a red caddis-girdle.”? 

Many other instances might be added, to show the antiquity of 
Tartan and Caddis, and the diffusion of their use: but they would 
add nothing more conclusive, and only corroborate the general com- 
munity of the material through most countries of Europe. While 
these evidences bear testimony to the nature of the manufacture 
in which the Highlanders united the peculiar pattern which they 
have brought down to our time, history illustrates the usage of 
such variegated garments, not only among the middle ages of 
Kurope, but in the most distant nations and highest antiquity. 
Far in the east and west—from the Highlanders of Scotland to 


the mountaineers of Burmah, and from the Calmucs of the North 


to the Biscayans of the South—are found the remains of once 


general usages coeval with the flow of population and the com- 
munity of the great Scythian family, marking the streams of a once 
general diffusion, and the traces of 4 once general affinity : as the man- 
ners, the arts, and the names of G reat Britain will be found in America, 
India, and Australia, when the parent nation shall have crumbled 
into the dust of ages—like the builders of the pyramids, and the 
colonizers of the deserts. But testimonies of the past rise out of 
the earth; and the voice of departed people speaks in the usages of 


their descendants, when they have forgotten their own beginning and 
. . . s = 5 : 
the origin of their customs and their arts. 


J Henry LV> Partsl Act Scene 4. 


3 ¥ py ger) hi r > Karl o , i ¥ j C j 
Letter, describing the Earl of Leicester’s festival at Kenilworth, 1575 12mo 
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When the soldiers of Catharine opened the vast tumuli which are 
scattered over the great desert between the Tobol and the Irtish, 
among other memorials of a high antiquity, they discovered a small 
bronze figure! of a mounted Tartar, apparently an image of one of 
those tutelar deities, still in common use among the Calmucs and 
Mongols. The head was represented in the small conical bonnet once 
universally worn from Tibet to St Kilda, sti77 continued in China and 
Albania, and not extinct among the Highlanders until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The body was covered by a chequered 
tunic, engraved in cross lines, evidently indicating a parti-coloured 
garment; and the whole figure might have passed unnoticed among 
the earliest Highland grave-stones, or the remote Islesmen in the 
year 1715. By the traditions of the surrounding tribes, the tumuli 
where the bronze was found are said to cover the remains of Tartars, 
killed in the battles between Tamerlane and the Calmucs, whose 
descendants, at this day, wear vestments chequered in various 
colours, resembling the character of tartan. The Turks, another race 
of the same stock, are still attached to the same habit; and hence 
the wandering Turkish pedlars, in England, frequently wear a gown 
of Highland tartan, from its conformity to their ancient taste. 

But not only among the Calmues and Walgusians remains this 
remnant of an earlier period, separated by distance and by language ; 
it is found lingering in various quarters of the world, and various 
degrees of civilisation. Among the Tuscans, the Neapolitans, the 
Albanians and the Basques, broad striped stuffs and silks retain 
the common elements of its colouring. In Wales, the petticoat. of 
the women still preserves a tradition of their ancient Brecan; and 
that of the Malo-Russians and Don Cossacks exhibits unequivocal 
tartan. It is of chequered cloth, in various colours, both of the warp 
and the woof, generally red, green, and black;? and so exactly resem- 
bling Scottish patterns,’ that it might be mistaken for the manufac- 


' See plate at the end of Introduction, fi 
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g. 1. Antiquarian Archeologia, 4to, Lond. 


’ Original drawing communicated by Count Orloff. 
Clark’s Travels in Russia, 4to, vol. i. 216. 
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ture of a Scottish loom. It is remarkable that it does not so much 
resemble those of our modern shops, as the old and very broad sets, 
which are crossed by a number of small stripes, and are often seen in 
the remnants of old plaids, and the portraits of the seventeenth, and 
early part of the eighteenth century. . 4 

« The chequered stuff commonly worn by the Highlanders, says 
Jamieson,! “is to be found at this day among many of the Sclavonic 
tribes. The wife of every Russian boor, in the north-west provinces 
at least, who can make her such a present at her marriage, has a tartan 
plaid, which she wears just as the Scottish women did theirs; 1t 1s of 
massy silk, richly varied, with broad cross-bars of gold and silver 
tissue.”? Here we find the remains not only of the parti-coloured but 
the decorated habits of the Goths and Celts, described by Herodotus, 
Appollinaris, and Strabo, by whom we are told that the ancient 
Germans® enriched their dresses with stripes of szver, and that the 
Goths* and Gauls® variegated them both with szlver and gold. 

In equal similarity, though removed to the centre of India, the 


1 Burt’s Letters from the North of Scotland, Svo, 1822, vol. ii. p- 102, note. 

> These resemblances, the evidence of early relation, are not confined to the relies of tar- 
tan: various nuptial, funereal, and military customs were, not long since, to be found the 
same among the western and the eastern Scythians. The Highlanders buried their grey- 
hounds, their spears, and their arrows in the graves of their warriors ; and with the Tartar 
was interred his horse, his sword, his quiver, and his bow. Among the ancient Scythians, 
Herodotus tells us, that a solemn military league was ratified, by each drawing and tasting 
the blood of the confederates. Martin relates the same custom of the inhabitants of the 
Western Isles. The ancient sword-and-dirk dance of the Highlanders and the Goths differed 
nothing essentially from those of the Salii and Chorybantes. The breaking of the bride- 
cake over the head of the bride, was common to the ancient, and not unknown to the 
modern, nations of the east; and the coronach, the ullaloo, and the ululatus, of the High- 
landers, the Irish, and the Romans, would have presented little that was foreign to any one 
of those nations. When it thundered, the Thracians shot their darts against the sky, and 
defied the gods; and when the tempest came down on the mountains of Morven, or the 
Sounds of the Isles, the Fingalian “ rushed amid the darkness,” and ‘“ sought the spirit of 
the storm.” To all these recollections may be added the observation of a modern traveller, 
upon a living resemblance in the entertainments of Cireassia. ‘ The steps of this dance,” 
says Colonel Powlette Cameron, “ forms, as nearly as possible, a counterpart of our High- 
land fling ;” and he adds, “ that in July 1840, a Russian nobleman, whom he had meen 
Circassia, being at the Caledonian Ball in London, addressed him with surprise at the 
dancing of the reels, saying, ‘ Your national dance is the same as that which w 
in the Circassian mountains.’ ”— United Service Journal, Jan. 1841. 


3 Herod. lib. iii. * Appoll. Epist. XX. 1. 4, ® Strabo, lib. iv. 
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principal garment of the Purmese recalls both the tartan and the 
plaid. It is a large square, like the ancient mantle of all Europe and 
Asia, woven in broad cross stripes of various colours, which, like 
the tartans of the clans, are peculiar to their tribes. The patterns 
have generally no more than two dies, in broad unbroken stripes 
like those of the old hose-tartans of the Highlanders. They are of 
primitive colours—as, red and black, blue and white, scarlet and 
yellow, which last are the distinctions of the royal family. Still 
more remote, in the farthest extent of scattered population, the 
antiquary, who is astonished to find among the Otahctians the exact 
model of the ancient Spartan helmet, may be equally surprised to dis- 
cover a mantle shaped like a Greek pallium and a Highland “ Breacan,” 
manufactured in cloth composed of feathers, with squares of colours 
like the dice of tartan, wanting only the mixed tints of the crossing 
stripes, which could not be given but by the interweaving of the loom. 

These coincidences are strong evidence of an ancient universality, 
once prevalent through a large portion of mankind ; and of which the 
tartan of *cotland is only one of the last remnants, preserved by the 
remote solitude and the tenacious habits of an aboriginal people, 
secluded from the revolutions of the world and the modifications of 
society. 

The characteristics of all costume proceeded in eras, became uni- 
versal by diffusion, or local by decline ; and few nations had any pecu- 
liarity but in the isolated remains of a taste once prevalent among all. 
Chequered and parti-coloured cloths were once the fashion of the 
world, as now monotonous manufactures prevail, from the broad 
cloths of England to the cottons of Surat. Tartan was the fabric 
of an early period, when the parti-coloured age was common ¥e the 
Highlanders and to their neighbours, and in this community was 
imparted to them in the pattern then popular with all. Aboriginal 
and unmixed, isolated in their society, and tenacious in their man- 
ners, they retained it unchanged when it was lost among others ; and 
brought down to the latest period of their political existence, the 
habit which they had worn from the earliest periods of civilisa- 
tion, But in the declension of nations and the mixture of people, 
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changes of race and the caprice of luxury ce ane 
neighbours the prevalence of new arts and new fashions ee : 
bordered tunics, chequered hose, and diced robes of the pins an 
the Normans passed away and were forgotten, the “Tyreteines,” the 
« eaddises,” and the “ tarters,” lost their parti-coloured hues among 
their successors; and, though the fabric remained little altered, be- 
came the serges, the shalloons, and the plain stuffs of modern manu- 
factures. England and France probably retain in their looms the 
fabries of the Normans and the Franks; and the Highlanders preserve 
their designs, though the originals are forgotten among all. 

These observations. will appear repugnant to the bigoted, and 
surprising to the uninformed; but they are confirmed by the MSS. 
and illuminations of most countries in the middle ages; and if they 
are strange to many, it is because they are only discovered by the 
researches of the antiquary; and antiquity is a study pursued only 
by a few. 

But tracing the course of analogies towards the common origin of 
society, we are led to a high antiquity, the source of nations, and 
the development of arts. Popular ignorance is apt to conceive the 
people of antiquity clothed only in skins and rugs, because it pleased 
the painters of the middle ages to represent Moses and Solomon, 
Alexander and Darius, with the same disregard to truth as induced 
their patrons to personify, in a masque, “Sz Hercules” in green plush, 
and Orson in gold frieze. But in the earliest ages of the world, that 
love of dress and splendour which accompanies all primitive people, 
produced a pursuit of manufactures, and a cultivation of costume, 
which led to the discovery of intricate arts for diversifying the one 
and decorating the other. Hence, the works of the loom were among 
the favourite pursuits and highest accomplishments even of the most 
elevated in rank; and their popularity led to a degree of variety, 
perfection, and beauty, not surpassed by the inventions of the modern 
world. In all ancient manufactures, many colours and the richest tints 
were the prevailing taste. So early as among the Hebrews in the 
wilderness, the veil and curtains of the tabernacle were of fine linen, 
blue, purple, and scarlet; and the veil itself was brocaded with cheru- 
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bims and all kinds of flowers.!_ The Ephod? of the High Priest was 
made of the same colours, intermixed with gold-embroidery; and, 
in a similar manner, the Egyptian pectorals were interwoven with 
figures of animals. Among the Greeks, garments were not only of 
divers colours, but interwoven in the loom with figures of birds, 
beasts, flowers, and even historical subjects, mixed with threads of 
gold and silver, in hues appropriate to the originals. These vestments 
were called by Homer, “ouAos,” “variegatus,” and “Tapmorxtdos,” 
“varie pictus.’ Of this kind was the robe woven for Ulysses by 
Penelope, representing a fawn coursed by greyhounds; and of the 
life and beauty of which Homer speaks with admiration.’? Similar 
robes were manufactured by the Persians; and Darius’ habit of state 
was of purple and white, wrought with a representation of fighting 
falcons.° 

These splendid habits were confined to the most exalted person- 
ages ; but those of inferior stations indulged the prevalent regard for 
variegated habits, by a diversity of colours. The earliest mention of 
such garments is in the tunic of Joseph, which is described to have 
been a “coat of many colours;” literally, orpSnins,’ a coat of 
pieces: which is understood, idiomatically, to mean stripes or dice of 
different colours. Whether it was manufactured entire in the loom, 
or, in varlous parts, of separate dies sewed together, may be a ques- 
tion. The latter method was afterwards practised by some of the 
ruder nations of Hurope; but, from the advancement of the arts 
among the Hgyptians and the Hebrews, in the days of the Patriarchs, 
it is not probable that they should be reduced to fabricate a mixture 
of colours by patchwork. 

Garments “of divers colours of needlework, on both sides,”® are 
mentioned as common in Syria during the time of the Judges. It 
is probable that the original word, translated “needlework,” was 
equally applicable to any work figured in the loom; and, from the 
distinction, that the manufacture was the same on both sides, it was 


1 Exodus xxvi. 31-36. Josephus, Antiq. Jud. iii. 5. 
> Herod. in Kuterp. Plutarch in Vita Alex. * 7AKlian. 
5 Quintus Curtius. 7 Genesis xxxvii. 3. 


2 Exodus xxviii. 6. 
® Odyssey, Book xix. 
5 Judges v, 30. 
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probably similar to those Indian shawls which have the pattern 
equally perfect within and without. 

In the first days of the Hebrew monarchy, a peculiar dress, 0 
various colours, was worn by the unmarried daughters of the sove- 
reign ;! and, besides the distinction of the colours, it was enriched 
by embroidery in gold.” Among most of the ancient eastern nations, 
parti-coloured habits were equally prevalent : by the people of Mount 
Caucasus, they were produced in a manner which may be considered as 
the first rude elements of modern “prints.” “They have trees,” said 
Herodotus, “the leaves of which they beat to powder, and steep in 
water, till they produce a strong dye; with this they paint their gar- 
ments, and the stain is so strong that it cannot be washed out.”? 

In Babylon, a fine vari-coloured cloth was a manufacture so 
popular, that it was called by the Romans « Babylonica ;°?* and it 
is probable that the “Babylonish garment”® secreted among the 
spoils of Achan, was of this kind. In Egypt it was no less common; 
and the Alexandrians invented the method of weaving cloth of 
tissue with twisted threads, both in warp and woof, of sundry colours. 
Such cloths and garments were called Polymita.® This notice of 
the warp and the woof appears equally applicable to the colours as 
the twisted thread: in which case, the pattern could have been no 
other than that of stripes crossing each other, exactly similar to the 
Scottish tartan. With the Amazons, parti-coloured vestments were 
almost invariable.’ The tunies of the Thracians * were of a mixture 


of colours; and the Athenians were charged by ASlian with effemi- 
nacy for the same fashion. 


In the western world, no less than the east, the taste for parti- 


coloured habits extended among all the Teutonic and Celtic nations. 

Livy describes the latter, in general, as “versicolori veste.’9 Such 

were the garments of the Gauls,” the Germans," and the Goths: 
’ 


and, among all these nations, the manufacturing arts were so far 
advanced, that they decorated their dresses with much magnificence : 
19 Sam. xiii. 19. 2 Psalm xly, 13, 14. 
* Pliny, Book VIII. chap. xlviii. 

7 Ancient Greek vases in all collections. 
0 Strabo, lib. iv. 1 Tacit. de Germ. 


3 Herod. Book I. chap. cciii. 
} ° Pliny, VIII. xlviii. 
Herod., Book VIT. Ixxy. ® Book VII. 

? Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist. XX. lib. iv. 


° Joshua vii. 21. 
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the Germans with stripes of silver;! the Goths with gold ;? and the 
Gauls with both these metals.’ 

In these descriptions, as before noticed concerning the habits of 
the Don Cossacks and Malo-Russians, we have such a remarkable 
evidence of the long and faithful descent of costume among abori- 
ginal nations, as renders nothing improbable the continuance by 
which the use of tartan may have been preserved from the Celtic 
tribes down to the Highland clans. Almost as strong an instance 
of the genealogy of costume is to be found in the correspondence 
between the habits of the ancient Germans and those of their descend- 
ants, the Saxons. Among the former, according to Strabo,’ the dress 
of the women was white; and Tacitus’ mentions that it was varie- 
gated with crimson ;° while Sidonius’ describes the Gothic princes 
clothed in a robe of white silk, splendidly adorned with scarlet and 
gold, and armed with shields, the fields of which were white, and the 
bosses deep yellow. More than five centuries after, when the Roman 
empire had passed away, such were represented the habits of the 
Saxons, in the illuminations of their MSS. Even in the Anglo colony, 
we still find the white tunic bordered with scarlet, and laced with 
gold ;° and shields of a pure white, surrounded by a crimson edge, and 
centred by a yellow boss.’ ‘ 

If the foregoing instances prove the general antiquity and con- 
tinuance of vari-coloured habits; advancing towards the West the 
costume of the Gauls, the next link in the Celtic chain to the Britons 
and the Gael, exhibits an extraordinary coincidence with the habits 
of both these people. According to Diodorus, it was a parti-coloured 
tunic, and a sagum, or rectangular mantle, of chequered-work— 
"1 This is farther illustrated by Pliny, who declares 
“that these garments were woven in squares;”'' by which he could 
only mean stripes crossing in the warp and the woof,—this is all 
which constitutes tartan ; and, we learn, that, like tartan, the manu- 
facture was of fine wool. 
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1 Herodian, lib. iv. 2 Sidon. Appoll. Epist. XX. lib. iv. 3 Strabo, lib. iv Vege ie 
PI at trabo, lib. iv. Lib. vii. 
5 De Germania. 6 « Purpura ;” but the purple of the Romans was a deep crimson 


7 Epist. XX. lib. iv.  ® MSS. Bibl. Cott., Claud. B. IV. Tiber. B. V. Ibid. B. VI. 
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These contemporary testimonies are confirmed by the sculptures on 


the Gaulish temple of Montmorillon in Poictou, in which most of the 
fizures are represented in broad striped garments :1 and if these are 
only given in the warp or the woof, it must be remembered that 
artists of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and even eighteenth century,” 
were frequently no more accurate in their delineation of Scottish 
tartan. Cloth exactly similar continued in use among the Frankish 
successors of the Gauls, and appears on the figure of Duke Ethico 
or Atticus, in a sculpture at St Odile in Alsace. If the Romans, 
who adopted the sagum from the Gauls, did not also borrow the 
use of striped garments, they possessed, from community of origin, 
analagous habits. The “virgata sagula” of Virgil* might justly 
be translated a “tartan plaid;” and if the purple and searlet tra- 
bea® was only striped in the warp, it nearly resembled the cloth 
commonly worn by the Highland women; while the Sali, who were 
confessedly of Celtic origin, were equally distinguished by parti- 
coloured vestments.’ Accompanying the course of population from 
the East, we now reach the Britons: and with a unity of customs 
conformable to their relation with the Gauls, we find them retain- 
ing the variegated dress, with every indication of uniformity with 
tartan. By Dio, the Britons are described as wearing cloth of divers 
colours—raprouxi\0s—of such was the dress of Boadicea ;7 and it was 
chequered in divisions, XpeHact Tavrodaroas SuvOicnevos, The colours were 
frequently purple, light and dark red, violet, and blue; and from the 
ancient British bards and writers, we learn that these variegated 
cloths were called by the natives, “ Breach,” “ Brecan,’ or “ Brycan,” 
—the very name by which tartan has ever been distinguished in the 
Highlands, and the only one by which it is commonly known in 
Gaelic at this day, from “ breac,” signifying spotted, variegated, diced. 
In the earliest Gaelic MSS., as in British, the word was written 

! Montfaucon, Tom. II. Part ii. pl. elxxxviil. 

* In Grose’s Military Antiquities, there is an instance of the tartan of the Black-watch 


of his oven time thus represented, although then, as now, the men wore the regimental tar- 
an r x r . ¥ = 
tan, well-known by the name of the forty-second. 
eons Get el erat. al NO 
Recueil fe Couuties } rangais, pl. XXVIT. 4 AMneid. viii. 660. 
Servius ad Afneidos, § Dionysius, ii. 70 
; a ‘ i : a © ae) . « 
Meyrick’s Ancient British Costume, p. 10. 
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Brecan.' There was, also, a coarse, shaggy cloth, manufactured by 
the Britons, and, lke the former, denominated “brycan.” Some 
etymologists, disregarding the signification of “breac,” have derived 
it from the Welsh “drwg’ (pronounced bruk) brushwood! because 
of the roughness of the cloth; but when the foregoing meanings 
of “breac” and breacan are considered, it is unnecessary to seek 
metaphorical idioms and remote allegories. Doubtless the coarse 
cloth was parti-coloured as the fine. 

In the scanty notices which have been left by the Romans, of the 
manners and arts of the Caledonians, during their invasions, there is 
no description of their garments; and we learn only, that blue was 
their favourite colour, and that of this dye women of rank wore their 
mantles.” In the ancient Gaelic poems, the banner of Fionn is 
described of that colour, variegated with gold; and each chief is 
represented as having his own peculiar ensign.* From hence, it may 
be inferred, that they were of native manufacture; and that the arts 
of dress had made considerable progress: for those who could fabri- 
eate ensigns embroidered with gold, certainly could not be at a loss 
for the production of a garment. It is true, that the earliest remains 
of Gaelic poetry which have reached our time, contain no definite 
mention of any habits, or their materials. The compositions of 
Ossian, Alpin, and others apparently near their period, contain allu- 
sions to the dress of females, but there is no notice of their shape or 
colours; yet, from a passage in the poem of Carthon, it is to be in- 
ferred that they were different from those of the Romanised Britons. 
The bard deseribes the shade of Moina— 

+ « Chither i, Mhalmhina 


Ach cha n-ann mar nighianibh nam beann 
Tha trusgan 0 Dhuthaich nan Daimh.* 
‘‘ There is she seen, Malvina: 
Sut not like the daughters of the hill - 
Her robes are from the stranger’s land.” 
Astle’s Origin and Progress of Writing, p- 1235; and Report of the Highland Societ 


f Scotland, upon the Poems of Ossian. 8vo. Edin. 1805, p. 807. : 
* Solinus, e. 85. Claud. Imprim. Con. Stil. ° Fiongal, B. iv. 1. 360. 
‘Fragment of the Poem of Carthon, taken from the recitation of Callum-breachd- 
Macnab, at Barachastalain in Glenurcha. 


> Daimh,” * cograich”—strangers : obsolete. 
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This difference may have been in the colouring ; for in one of the 


Y yy ; a a] 7. 7 eC 
poems of the Shean Dana, there is strong evidence that the femal 


robes were variegated. 


“Tha na h-oighean gu h-ardair air an tulaich 
— rs ik nO! ”)] 
San culaidh mar bhogha nan speur. 


The maids were on the hillock, 
Their garments like the bow of heaven. 


It is not until the eighth century that we meet, in Gaelic poetry, 
direct mention of the word designating tartan. The first instance 
which I have observed, occurs in the tale of “Curio,” when the 
African describing to the traveller the giant Anteus, says— 


“Na bidh tuighi, na craibheach, na pell, no brotrach, no brecan, fui is in leapaidh-acht 
a thaoibh fris an talamh.”” 


“He had neither rushes, nor branches, nor skin, nor rug, nor ‘ breachan, but his side on 
the ground.” 


From the word “ breacan,” parti-coloured, the universal Gaelic name 
for tartan and the plaid, there can be no doubt that the garment of 
the tale was the same as the Highland mantle. The MS. from which 
the passage is quoted, was one of those in the possession of Mr 
Mackenzie, formerly secretary to the Highland Society of London. 
It is written in the Bethluisnion character, and was decided by Mr 
Astle to be of a period not later than the tenth century, and, per- 
haps, as early as the ninth; for the difference of writing, in those 
periods, was but very slight. The volume, like several others of 
high antiquity in the British Museum, and various Irish collections, 
is marked “ Emanuel,” apparently a class-mark of some monastic or 
cathedral library, to which they all originally belonged, until scat- 
tered at the suppression of religious houses. The work isa collection 


* Diarmid. Sean Dana, p. 58, 1.5. 


* Gaelic MS. of the tenth century. Emanuel, page A. col. 1, 2, and A. A. col. 1. Vide 
Report of the Highland Society upon the Poems of Ossian. 8vo. Edin. 1805, p. 307; 
and Astle’s Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 123, and pl. XXII. tt 
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of tales, with part of a considerable tract on ancient history, “inter- 
spersed with notices of the arts, armour, manners, dress, and super- 
stitions, of the author’s own time.” And though Mr Astle does not 
assign to the MS. a higher antiquity than the ninth century, yet, 
from its intrinsic evidence, it is to be inferred that the composition 
was after the time of Orosius, and before that of Bede, or between 
the fifth and eighth centuries.* 

Of the state of the manufacturing arts in the Highlands at the 
same period, and the probability of their producing advanced fabrica- 
tions of the loom, we have the remarkable testimony of an early 
Norwegian scald, who ascribes to the manufacture of the Western 
Isles an eminent excellence. Noticing the elegant dress of a hero 
in the seventh century, he mentions, as an encomium, “ Hnn Sud- 
reyskar spunnu.” It was spun in the Sudoreys, or Hebrides.’ This 
testimony is a proof that, in the time of the bard, even the remote 
isles were celebrated for manufactures. This will cease to be 
astonishing when we consider that, in the early centuries, Ireland 
was the seat of arts, and Iona of learning. 

At a period not long subsequent, notices of tartan, under its uni- 
Breacan, frequently occur in the MSS. of Ire- 
land; and it is described as so defined and systematic, that peculiar 
colours were appropriated to the distinction of different ranks. By 
some it has been said that the Ollamhs wore white, blue, green, red, 


versal Gaelic name 


and purple ;* and by others, that the colours of the nobility, the 
clergy, and all inferior military and civil classes, were limited to 
prescribed numbers.* The national zeal of Irish writers carried 
up these sumptuary laws to a ridiculously fabulous period; and 
there can be no doubt that they were fanciful inventions of early 
senachies. But however the fact was untrue, the assertion is : 
proof that the use of “ Breacan,” or tartan, was of an earlier period 
than that of the writers by whom it was mentioned; and that it 
had local distinctions, which rendered the description of peculiar 
appropriations of pattern conformable to the usage of the age. 


‘ Report. High. Soc. 308. ® Lodbrokar-Quida. 12mo. sine loco, 1782, p. 103, note. 
3 Beauford on the Dress of the Irish Bards. * O’Halleran. 
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The next notice indicating tartan, within my knowledge, occurs 
in the middle of the eleventh century. Turgot archbishop of St 
Andrews, writing of Margaret, Queen to Malcolm Cean Mor, has the 
following passage :— “ Fecerat enim ut mercatores terra marique de 
diversis regionibus venientes, rerum venalium complures et pretiosas 
species, quee ibidem adhuc ignotze fuerant, adveherent. Inter quas 
cum diversis coloribus vestes variaque vestium ornamenta indigenze 
compellente Regina, emerent, ita ejus instantia diversis vestium cul- 
tibus deinceps incedebant compositi, ut tali decore quodammodo 
erederentur esse renovati.””? 

Of the pattern of these parti-coloured vestments, we may draw a 
strong presumption from the illuminations representing those in use 
among neighbouring nations. It was probably at this period, and in 
the introductions ascribed to St Margaret, that the fabric and Nor- 
man name of “ Tyretaine” was imported from France ; though the 
chequered breacan had been sufficiently known, long before, in cloths 
of inferior manufacture. Thus, in the seventeenth century, Mont- 
gomery of the Airds introduced into Ulster the importation of 
tartan from Scotland,’ though this cloth had been common in Ireland 
for many ages, but of an inferior quality and higher price. It i 
easy to unde ie how, under similar circumstances, a foreign manu- 
facture, superior to that produced in the looms of Scotland, though 
of the same kind and pattern, obtained, on its introduction, the pre- 
eminence of name, especially at a time when the Gaelic language, in 
which the native cloth had its appellation, was already declining 
and verging to extinction. For it was at the very juncture when 
Queen Margaret introduced her foreign commodities, that her Saxon 
court and followers had begun to make that change in the language 
which was afterwards completed by the influx of those Nowa 
adventurers, who, with the Baillieuls, the Bruces, the Cummings, the 
Dunbars, and many others, eradicated the aboriginal tongue, and 
introduced the Anglo-Norman already established in the south. Of 


the beginning of this change, Turgot himself bears testimony, when 


* Turgot’s Life of St Margaret. Acta Sanctorum. Jun. 10. p. 330. 
2 Montgomery of Aird’s MSS. 
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he describes the Queen, in her dispute with the Scottish bishops on 
the discipline of the Church, compelled to contend with them in 
Latin—their only common tongue, since the native language of the 
Scottish clergy was Gaelic, while that of the Queen was Saxon. A 
few reigns afterwards, we find the Scottish Parliament addressed in 
Norman by a minister of England.! In this change, the Norman 
word, tiretaine, became prevalent in the low country; while in the 
Highlands, down to the present day, “ Breacan” has continued the 
universal appellation, little changed in its orthography, and nothing 
in its signification, from what it was in the times of the ancient Bri- 
tons fifteen hundred years before. 

That the “tiretaine,” so often mentioned by the Continental and 
Anglo-Norman writers, was similar, in its pattern, to the breacan; 
and that it was the parti-coloured manufacture introduced by Queen 
Margaret, we have strong evidence in contemporary garments used 
by the early French and English. Among the latter, the illumi- 
nations of the eleventh and twelfth centuries exhibit instances of 
cloth chequered by cross stripes of the warp and the woof, and so 
absolutely similar to some of the simplest modern tartans, that they 
could not be distinguished by any diversity of character. Fig. II. 
—plate to this introduction—is from an illumination of Wulfstan 
bishop of York,’ in the eleventh century, and represents his hose in 
red and white cheques, exactly similar to a pattern still retained 
in the Highlands, and universally adopted in the modern regimental 
regulations. It might, perhaps, be objected that the illumination was 
intended to indicate the straps of sandals; but in Fig. ITT. we find 
a similar pattern of cheque and a similar resemblance to the tartan 
of Highland trews, in the chausses of an Anglo-Norman pugrim, 
which, having no feet, admit of no equivocation. This figure is from 
a MS. of the twelfth century.’ 

Fig. IV. is from an Anglo-Norman MS. of the time of Henry | ki 
and exhibits, in the lower garment of a priest, a pattern which 
appears to be intended for the “tyretaine ’ afterwards forbidden to 


W. He minegford’s Chron. vol. 1. Pp: do. SVO. Oxon. Lees 2 Bibl. Cott. Gland. A a 
Bibl. Cott. Nero, C. iv. * Bibl. Cott. Claud. E. v. fol. 21, b. 
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ecclesiastics under the degree of archbishops. — What we should 
call the sets, are in stripes of blue, red, and wintte 5 but though the 
primitive tints of these colours are given without the neutral dice 
where the cheques cross, this may be explained by the smallness of 
the figure, and the license with which many artists, impatient of the 
labour of sets, neglect the details of tartan. This inaccuracy has 
been so frequent, that even portraits of Charles Edward, and other 
distinguished persons of his period, often exhibit the plaid and hose 
painted like compartments of a chess-board, or the coat of a harle- 
quin, in squares of primitive colours, regardless of the neutral dice 
produced by the intermixing of the stripes. 

The next presumptive evidence of tartan which I have remarked, is 
in the seals of David earl of Huntingdon, afterwards King David the 
First ;’ and David earl of Huntingdon,’ son to Malcolm the Third. In 
these effigies, Figs. V. VI., the surcoat is impressed with a chequered 
pattern, indicating the lines of parti-coloured cheques, and identical 
with various representations of drapery at the same period. Sir 
Samuel Meyrick,’ however, has supposed that these stripes were not 
a’ garment covering the armour, but the armour itself, and that of 
the trellised kind, frequently mentioned in the old Norman metrical 
romances as “une broigne trellise.”4 This Sir Samuel Meyrick sup- 
poses to be akind of quilted jacket, containing plates of metal sewed 
within the cloth, and overlaced by straps of leather 
of the first-mentioned seal, the enerave 
of the figure, a division which gives the 
aaeNie Lqeaiee ne ae pause dito ul the belt 
absent ; and the surcoat a he mises Fig. VI., it is gee 
from the waist, is cee a ing on the shoulder, and flowing 

xpressed. 
| It is not in this place necegs 
lised armour—a question of or 
respect for the oreat knowle 


; and in the plate 
r has admitted, in the waist 
appearance of a short body- 


ary to attempt an illustration of trel- 
eat uncertainty ; but, with the highest 
dge and invaluable collections of Sir 
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Samuel Meyrick, I am constrained to add, that the details by which 
he has explained its construction and supposed representation in the 
seal of King David, are entirely presumptive, and only supported by 
an assumed elucidation in a single figure, from an illumination in 
the Bodleian library.’ In this, the legs exhibit exactly the same 
pattern as the breast of the effigy in the Scottish seal; and the 
colouring appeared to Dr Meyrick to represent steel rivets, and ban- 
dages of leather.? But the drawing cited—Fig. VII., plate to this 
introduction—affords, itself, the strongest evidence that the chequered 
design was in a parti-coloured cloth, whatever expedient of defence 
might have been added beneath; for while the arming of the body 
is a hauberk of mail, various parts are covered by ordinary cloth 
vestments: the head by a scarlet cap; the body by a grotesque 
jamboison, which, though by some believed to be a corium, indicates 
cloth cut out in parti-coloured circles, in the fashion of various fan- 
tastic dresses at the same and later periods; while the covering for 
the legs equally indicates a garment of chequered cloth, which, though 
it might have been a “jampes-harness” lined with leather, offers 
strong presumption of analogy to the Anglo-Norman hose, which are 
frequently represented upon unarmed figures, appearing under the 
gown, and chequered in a similar manner, and in various colours. 
This conclusion is in the strongest degree supported by instances 
in which such patterns occur in unequivocal draperies of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The most remarkable ecorro- 
boration is in the great seal of David the Second,’ Fig. VIII, on 
which the mantle of the throne displays, without the least variation, the 
very same pattern as that on the breast of David the First, and the 


leg-harness of the English illumination indicating indisputably a 
parti-coloured cloth, such as that of the priest, Fig. III. Similar 


patterns frequently occur in the illuminated representations of dra- 
pery in various civil and ecclesiastical habits; and that the cireular 
spots supposed to be rivets had no relation to armour, is proved, not 
only by their appearance in these instances of simple cloth, but by 
their absence on the armed figure of the Earl of Huntingdon, Fie. V I. 


* 86. Arch. B. “Ancient Armour, 1. 63 
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They were undoubtedly fanciful additions to the chequered design of 
manufacture, in that passion for variety which has been carried 
some modern weavers, who have deformed the clan 


ig into the squares the figure of a thistle, or the 


the m 
to excess by 
tartans, by introducil 
feather of an Indian shawl. 

Another strong presumptive evidence of the use of tartan occurs 
in the Chartulary of Aberdeen, about the year 1269, in the canons 
of the church forbidding to the clergy the use of red, green, and 
striped clothing. The following is the passage :—* De ornatu cleri- 
corume—Ad hee statuimus, quod rectores et vicarii ecclesiarum et 
eciam in dignitatibus constituti, ac sacerdotes et clerici infra sacros 
ordines, tam in statu mentis quam in habitu corporis decenter indu- 
antur: rubeis pannis sive viridibus sive virgatis non utantur, nec 
eciam pannis, qui nimia brevitate notentur: vicaril quoque et sacer- 
dotes clausa desuper habeant indumenta.”! When, with this pro- 
hibition, we compare the chequered hose of Bishop Wulfstan, the 
parti-coloured tunicle of the priest before described,” and the regula- 
tion for the English clergy under the rank of archbishop, to forbear 
parti-coloured garments, under the name of tiretaine, there is the 
strongest conclusion of description, delineation, and designation, that 
the forbidden cloth, like that of the modern Highlanders, was a parti- 
coloured cheque, and denominated tartan. 

The first occasion in which I have observed among the Low 
Country writers, any notice of costume peculiar to the Highlanders, 
occurs in the Wallace of the Blind Minstrel, who wrote about the 


year 1446. In this poem, the author introduces the English esquire 
insulting the heir of Ellerslie with the taunt— 


‘Ane Ersche mantill it war thi ki yer,”’3 
ar thi kind to wer. 


Without, in this place indivi: ; 
mae this piace, Inquiring into the confusion in the appli- 
i O le term “ Wrsche” or “ Erse,” it Fe sueinne is observe, 
if Lat Vv € . : k x ) ) 
ie ) ine ee the Lowlanders and the English were accustomed 
» desionate y N90 ; % 
gnate the language and the attributes of the Irish and Scottish 
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clans; and at a time when the mantles of all Europe were identi- 
cally the same in shape as the Highland plaid, it is difficult to con- 
ceive any national distinction in its character, except by a peculiarity 
of colours, and by the application of the term “Erse” this distine- 
tion must have been particularly Gaelic. It is equally evident, 
however, that it must have been commonly worn throughout Scot- 
land, or the minstrel would not have represented the English esquire 
naming it as the only appropriate garment for William Wallace, 
who was a native of Ayrshire, and at the time mentioned in the 
poem, an inhabitant of Dundee. 


We now come to a period when tartan is supposed to have been 
frequently named in the public records, among the entries of the 
Treasury and Wardrobe. The following are the principal instances 
which have been noticed :— 


1473." Item, fra thome of yare, at the cummyng of the Inglis ambasatouris, for a halve 


lang gowne to the king, ix 3 elne of chamlote silk of cariant hewis, xviii fi. ii s. 
Item, i elne of tarter to lyne the samyn goune sleiffis, xii 8. 


Item, for v elne of tarter to lyne a gowne of claitht of gold to the king, iiii fi. 


Item, fra thome of Yare, i elne of tarter to lyne the sleiffis of a gowne of claitht of 
gold (for the king) ee S. 
1474.7 Item, for iiii 3 elne of tarter for a sparwart abone my lordis [the prince’s] creddill, 
xlv 8. 
Item, fra Will of Rend, to bind my lordis courtingis, 13 quarter of tarter bucky 


ame, 
xii d. 


Item, fra Will of Rend, and deliverit to Caldwell, + elne of double tarter to line 
riding colars for the qwene, Vill 8. 
Item be andro balfoure, fra Will of Rynde, v 4 elne of tarter to lyne a gowne to the 
king, iii Ti. xix §. 
Item, deliverit to Andro Balfoure, and coft fra thom of Yare, iiii 1 of blac double 
tartar to lyne a gowne to the qwene, iii Ti. xii 8. 
Item, fra Issabell W illiamsone, and deliverit to James Homy], v 4 elne of double 
tartar to lyne a gowne of blew to the king, v ti, x &. 
Item, fra Iss vbell Williamsone, 14 elne of blew tartar to lyne his [my lord prince’s | 
goyne of clatht of gold, xxx 8. 
1488. Item, iii quarters of tartar to lyne the sleiffis of Herbert Balfour’ S gown, ix §.3 
1494.4 Item, quhen the king passit in the Ilis, vi quarteris of tertowr to be ane belt,® 
Item, for ane elne of tarter to be to the king ane hude, xviii . 
1495.6 Item, to Patrick Hyme viii elnes of tarter, viii ti. 


[tem, to Patrick Haliburtoune viii elnes of tarter, viii ti. 


Xlil §. 


* Accompts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, Nov. 4, 1473.—MS. Register House 


* Tb. April 4, 1474, 3 Tb, Oct, 3, 1488, 4 Tb. Haster. 14.94, 5 i.e. sash or scarf, 
6 Ib. Nov. 1495, 


M 
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1495. Item, to Williame Sinclare viii elnes of ¢arter, viii ti. 
1538. Item, for ii elnis ane quarter elne of variant cullorit velvet, to be to the kingis 
grace an schort heland coit, price of the elne, vi ti.—xiii fi. x §. 
* * * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * ¥ 


Item, a covering of variand purpir (purple) Tarter browden with thrissillis and a 
unicorne.? 


In these notices, various persons have founded a reference for the 
use of tartan in the royal wardrobe; some from a belief that tarter 
was synonymous with tartan, and some because they had been misled 
by inaccurate quotations. Thus, in “ Borthwick’s Border Antiqui- 
ties,” the “sparwort” for the prince’s cradle, and articles furnished 
by William of Rend and Isabel Williamson, are given as tartan. 
Jamieson, in his Etymological Dictionary, following Borthwick, has 
been betrayed into the same error; but in the original, the word is 
tarter. It is, therefore, this manufacture only which we have here to 
consider; and by the foregoing extracts, it is shown that it was 
of all colours—blue, black, purple, and “variant;” that it was 
made in such various modifications, as to have been used for lining 
the robes of the king and the riding-collars of the queen, and bind- 
ing the curtains of the prince’s bed ; and of such diverse quality that 
some was sold at one pound an eln, and some at two shillings and 
eightpence. 

But in all these varieties there is nothing to indicate any relation 
to Highland tartan, or any arrangement of peculiar pattern: on the 
contrary, though it is named in many single colours, it is never 
noticed as parti-coloured. Some, indeed, have supposed, that the 
term “variant” implied chequered ; but this was a mistake of those 
who were ignorant that it signified only “changeable”—ag the 
“changeable stuffs” and silks so popular in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and which were the same as the manufactures now 
called “shot-silks” and “ shot-stuffs,” which are produced by two 
colours equally mixed, but showing a variable reflection of either, 
like the feathers on a pigeon’s neck. 


‘ Inventory of the Royal Wardrobe and Jewel House, an. 1488. 4to, Edin. 1815 ll 
2 Pp. 139, 142, 143. sae 
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In old inventories, there occur various instances of the term 
“variant” applied to different manufactures quite unconnected with 
Highland tartan. In the list of furniture belonging to Queen Mary, 
there is mentioned a covering “of variant taffetie stikkit,” (i. e. 
stitched,) “broderit with a cordoun of gold apoun the steking maid in 
broderie,”! (7. e. a shotten taffety embroidered in gold.) At an earlier 
period, tarter was of rich satin, with metallic damask-work, inter- 
mixed in the loom, a species of cloth of gold or silver: various in- 
stances of this fabric occur in the ecclesiastical records. Du Cange 
gives an instance of “tartaire vert dyappré a oisiaus d’or.”* Dugdale 
mentions “unam cappam de diaspro aurt samito vel Tartarisco aureo 
de Sindone foderatam.”? In all instances, however, which I have 
noticed, it was only of one colour—as in the above notice “ Tartaire 
vert,’ or as in another, “una penula de Tartarin blodio.”* 

There is, however, decisive evidence that the tarter of the records, 
was not the designation of a pattern but of a fabric; for it is named 
for uses wherein a chequered material would have been incompatible, 
and in places where tartan was unknown; while, nearly at the same 
time, and in the same records, “/ieland tartane” is expressly men- 
tioned, and for a purpose to which it is generally adapted in the 
Highlands. 

In the Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, October 3, 1488, there 
occur these entries :— 


Item, for thre elne and a half of varyande tartar, to be standart to the king quhen he 
raide to the Mure of Glesgow, iii Ti. ili §. 
Item, thairefter to v quarters of ¢arter to be the kingis baner, xxii 3. 


Also, September 7, 1501 :— 


Item, for vi elne double tarter to be tua cote armouris to lioune heralde agane his pas- 
sage in Inglande, iiii Ti. iiii $.° 


These notices prove that “tarter” must have been a material of 
one colour, since in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries all banners. 
‘ Inventories of the Royal Wardrobe and Jewel House, an. 1578. 4to, Ed. 1815, p. 208. 


? Gloss. vocat. Tartaria. 3 Monast. Anglo. tom. il. p. 85. 4 Th. 
> Accompts of the Lord High Treasurer, MS. Register House. Edin. in an. 1501. 
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standards, and heraldic coats, were embroidered with armorial bear- 
ings. Therefore, the drapery for the royal ensigns and tabards of 
Scotland could have been in no other colour than yellow—the field 
of the Scottish arms. It may be objected, that in the “variant,” i. e. 
“changeable” tarter, for the king’s standard, two colours at least, must 
have been used to produce a variable effect; but “variant” fabrics 
were often woven of one colour, though of two tints, to produce 
greater lustre. Thus, in the notices before quoted, mention is made 
of “variand purpir” (purple) “Tarter,’ for the queen’s canopy. 
Since, therefore, the king’s standard and the Lord Lyon’s tabard must 
have borne the armorial coat of Scotland, the variable colour of the 
material in which they were made could only have been two tints of 
a golden dye. That it was so, there is presumptive evidence in 
another purchase of tarter for an armorial purpose,’ which is thus 
entered in the Treasurer’s Accounts :— 


“Item, bocht in London vi pece of yallo (yellow) tartrone, ilk ane contenand x elne or 
thairby, ilk pece xx s. Ingliss.”? 


In this entry, there is another and a decisive conclusion that 
tarter or tartrone was entirely foreign to Highland tartan, since it 
was purchased in London, where, at the time mentioned, it is impos- 
sible that any such material was either manufactured or: known. 
But, at the same period, tartian was commonly used in England: of 
which evidence occurs * in an inventory of the effects belonging to 
Thomas Kebeel, sergeant-at-law; in which, among the articles of 
the chapel, mention is made of “Two curtains for the altar of 
changeable tartian,.” Tartian was the same as cloth of “ Tars,” or 
tarter; and this changeable tartian was undoubtedly the same as the 
“variand tarter” of the Scottish records, and signified either shotten 
silk or stuff; for it is now impossible to determine the material. 

While it is evident that all the foregoing instances were terms of 


‘It appears to have been for the joust held by King James the Fourth at Edinburgh, 
on or before June 25, since the entry is contemporary with another, evidently connected 
with the circumstance of the pageant,— Item, xxiii elne of taffeti for the chair triumphale 
for the black lady.” 

2 Accompts of the Lord High Treasurer, June 1, 1507. 3 An. Reg. Hen. VIII. xv. 
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fabric, without reference to any peculiarity of pattern, an instance 
occurs only a few years later, wherein mention is made expressly of 
Highland tartan, and for a purpose immediately connected with the 
Highland costume: it is in the notices of a Highland dress pro- 
vided for King James the Fifth, and of which the following entry is 
made in the Treasurer’s Accompts :— 


Item, for iti elnis of heland tertane, to be hoise? to the kingis grace: price of the elne, 
llli Ss. ii d. 


It is evident that this cloth was very different from the costly 
tarter used to line the king’s robes and the queen’s collars ; the price 
of which was from sixteen shillings to one pound the eln.2 The 
cloth, however, must have been fine for a woollen manufacture, since 
it made part of a dress of which the “schort heland coit,” or doublet, 
was made of velvet, which cost six pounds an eln. 

There is another entry in the Household Accounts, which has been 
construed as tartan; but is equally erroneous: it occurs in the in- 
ventory of the Chapel Royal of James the Fifth, wherein is men- 
tioned : 


Item, ane pece of quhite pladis, single contenand x elnis. 


Although in the modern mixture of Anglo idioms, there are in 
Scotland persons who affect to forget their own language, and speak 
of a “plaid-ribbon,” or a “plaid-shawl,” it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, that tartan was never called “plaid” while the aristocracy 


of Scotland spoke their own language. Plaid is the garment, and 


1 That is ‘** trews,” for short hose require only one yard; but three yards is the ordinary 
oy « e = of c 
measure for trews, which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were still worn over 


ull Europe ; and, in the Low Country and England, called hose. Thus in Shakspeare : 
Farstarr.—Their points being broken— 


Poins.—Down fell their hose.— 


King Hen. IV. Part I. Act IT. Scene IV’ 
~ Accompts of the Lord High Treasurer, MS. in An. 1538. 
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tartan is the pattern; and in Scotland, eighty years ago, it would 
have been as absurd to have written “ane piece of plaidis”’—mean- 
ing tartan—as for an English draper to speak of a piece of coats or 
a yard of cloaks. 

Shaw, in his inaccurate Dictionary, has admitted “plaide” as a 
Gaelic word; and Dr John Macpherson asserts, that it was applied 
to a mantle of one colour.’ But there is no instance of its occur- 
rence, with that sense, in any composition of pure and ancient 
Gaelic; and if, latterly, it has been partially admitted into the lan- 
guage, as the designation of a blanket, it is by adoption from the 
Low Country term, both for that and for a mantle. 

[t is undoubtedly of Teutonic origin; for it has no etymology in 
Gaelic, while in different dialects of the former tongue there remain 
various traces of its derivation. Thus, in Saxon, “ Plat,” a curtain, a 
hanging, a sheet of paper, a piece: hence, “ Platung,” lamina, and 
the modern “plat,” vulgarly plot, a level piece of grass; and “plate,” 
a dish, or a thin extension of metal, and various other bodies. Jamie- 
son* justly observes, that the modifications of the word in all lan- 
guages mean “anything broad and flat ; and when it is applied to a 
mantle or blanket, it signifies simply a broad unformed piece of 
cloth.” The piece of plaidis, noticed in the inventory of the Royal 
Wardrobe, was probably a web of blankets, or it might have been 
that kind of coarse kersey-woollen, almost invariably white, and now 
called “plaiding,” a name of the etymology of which I know nothing, 
but that it had no relation to tartan. But while we must give up 
all these notices of “Tarter,” “variant silk,” and « peces of pladis,” 
as having no analogy to tartan, there are other entries, not long 
subsequent to those before cited, mentioning that part of the High- 
land dress which, according to the signification of its native name 
“ Breacan,” was always, in habits of distinction, made of tartan. 

Among the particulars of the wardrobe of Queen Mary is enuv- 


* Critical Dissertation, p. 165. ? Popular Ballads, IT. p- 408. 
 Plaiding was of considerable antiquity ; for in the Act of Charles the First, for the 
regulation of its manufacture, it is declared “that the plaiding of this kingdom is one of 
the most ancient and prime comodities thairof.”—Acts Par., Nov. 16, 1641. 
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merated—“ane blue Aieland mantill,’ and “ane quhite /ieland man- 
till.”! By those unacquainted with the use of tartan and the idioms 
of Scotland, these might be construed of one colour only ; but all who 
are familiar with our language know, that it is still universally usual 
to denominate a plaid by its ground or predominant colour. Hence, 
those of the Macdonalds, Mackenzies, and others of the same kind, 
are, at this day, called “g7veen plaids:” those of the Macgregors, 
Frasers, and all of a scarlet field, “ved plaids;” while the Cluny, 
3uchanan, and Royal, are denominated white, from their predomi- 
nant colour. For the same reason, in districts where dark tartans 
predominate, the wearers of red are frequently called “Na Daoine 
dearga;” and for the uniformity of their dark colours, the Black 
Watch, when embodied into a regiment, received the appellation of 
the “ Freiceadan dubh,” the Black Host. 

This use is not only illustrated by colloquial custom, but is con- 
firmed by written instances. Martin, describing the dress of the 
Highland women, says: “the ancient dress wore by the women, and 
which is yet wore by some of the vulgar, called Arisad, is a white 
plad.”* That is, the principal ground was white; for, in continua- 
tion, he particularizes that it was diversified with “stripes of black, 
blue, and red.” 

The author of the “ Vestiarium Scoticum” uses the same term in 
mentioning the same object; and heads the section, describing the 
female tartan, with this rubric : 


Of wemenis quhzte plaidis clyppit arrysadis. 


In the same manner, he applies the principal characteristic colour 
of tartans to the designation of the whole; and, in describing the 
fashion of the sets in his time, it is in these words: 


first there is ane darke sett and ane lychter sette, and euer in greine terteinis, the lichter 
set be the lesser of the tua, bot in the reid, it sygnifyethe nocht. 


‘ Inventories of the Royal Wardrobe and Jewel House, an. 1578. 
* Martin’s Description of the Western Isles. 8vo. Lond. 1716, p. 208. 
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In the same manner, in an accompt of Cluny Macpherson with 
James Dunbar, merchant in Inverness, January 1669, there is an 
entry of “Item, ane white tartane plaid.”’ 

From these concurrent testimonies, it is probable that the pieces 
of dress mentioned in the queen’s wardrobe, were really tartan, and 
that the “quite hieland mantle” was either one of the female ari- 
sads, universally of that predominant colour, or of the tartan parti- 
cularly appropriated to the royal family, and which is thus described 


in the Vestiarium Scoticum :— 


“ The tertaine riol quhilk perteinethe vnto the hovse of ovr lorde the kingis grace alla- 
nerlie, hathe nae redd sette, bot ane quhite set.” 


This tartan was worn by the prince, Charles Edward, in 1745, 
and is noticed in the English account of his passage through Mac- 
clesfield; in which he is described as dressed in a “light-coloured 
plaid ;”? and a piece of the original, now in our possession, is exactly 
conformable to the pattern in the Vestiarium Scoticum. 

The coincidence of these various notices, and the colour of the 
Highland plaid in the queen’s wardrobe, are very strong presumptive 
conclusions that they had a general identity of pattern. 

The next probable notice of tartan which I have observed, is 
something more definite. Beague, the French historian, describing 
the Highlanders who were in the Scottish army at the siege of 
Haddington in 1542, relates that they wore a woollen covering of 
many colours, “certaines couvertures legeres faites de laine de plu- 
sieurs couleurs.” ? 

Six years after the publication of Beague’s history, there appeared, 
in another French work,‘ an illustration of tartan, in the figure of a 
Low Country Scot, engraved in a professed collection of the costumes 
of various nations. The indications of tartan are in the trousers of 
the figure, which are striped in triple lines, expressing distinct sets 
similar to those of the clan Gregor and some other patterns. These 


‘ Cluny Charter-chest. 2 Gentleman’s ae < 

ie owed . Gentle man’s Magazine, Dec. 1, 1745, vol. xv. 620. 

3 Beagne’s History of the C ampaigns in Scotland in 1548, 49-56. Paris 1556 

* Recueil de la diversitié des Habits qui sont de present en usage. 12mo Pare 1562 
Be Aamo. Faris, 1562. 
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lines. however, are only given in the horizontal course ; and for this 


reason, Pinkerton, with his accustomed presumption, passes the figure 
ie Hiochland chief, in the same 


] 
| 


without notice: and because that of t 
collection, is given in a frieze, and not a tartan plaid, he concludes 
that tartan did not exist at the period 


Was only e@Q of the urieties of 1ab1lt 1 WHEN 


But the frieze plai 
the Highland dress, like every other, POSSESSK da diversity for various 


s 5 s I ee at th 1 vet 
purposes and Seasons. 11S 18 nowleet yy Lesley, who, at the same 


time that he mentions “parti-coloured mantles,” adds—*“ Habebant 


mre? 


etiam, cujusmodi Hibernenses et hodie s bi placent villosas stragulas, 
alias ad iter, alias ad lectos accomodatus.”? It was a garment de- 
rived from the community of habit which existed among all the 
le of Great Britain; and its peculiar manufacture, iden- 
remarkable in the figure of the native Irishman given by 


Speed,’® and of the Highland Chief in the “ Recueil des Habits,” is 


illustrated by a very early writer, as having “on the outside a shaggy 
nap woven lke braided hair ; | Nis 1s exactly Its appearance in the 
e i of 
us Vises. Se NN A a 2 ] , . oF ; i 
above-mentioned representations ; and being incompatible with the 


definition of chequi red colours, it was made only in one. But at 


, ] +had h, ee : ; : 
the same period that the irieze mantle was worn as a defensive 
carment, tartan was cotemporary, in finer materials The Welsh 
= 4 « e “yg a4 i} i 
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sets, most artists neglected their detail; while many painters even so 
entirely despised all attention to pattern, and facts of weaving, that 
their arrangement of colours could never have been executed in a loom. 
He also concealed—for his adherents will not admit that a critical 
collector of prints could have been ignorant—that in his own time 
were published engravings of the officers and soldiers of the “ High- 
land Watch,” in which the stripes of their belted plaids are given 
only in the woof. He, therefore, who would support the dogma 
that tartan did not exist in 1562, must be prepared to assert, upon 
the same class of evidence, that it was unknown in 1789. 

But Pinkerton evaded another and more glaring contradiction 
to his superficial assumption. He also concealed—for again he 
could not have been ignorant—that Buchanan, only eighteen years 
after the period of the Recueil de la diversité des Habits, distinctly 
and particularly described tartan, not only as the characteristic 
costume of the Highlanders in his own time, but so long before, that 
its earlier patterns had then become antiquated.! To reconcile this 
testimony with the opinion of Pinkerton, tartan must have been 
invented, popular, and again forgotten, within eighteen years. 

Previous, however, to the time of Buchanan, and of a date only nine 
years later than that of Mr Pinkerton’s objection, there existed, in the 
Vestiarium Scoticum, though from its rarity, it might really have been 
unknown to him,—the most ample and important testimony, not only 
of the existence of tartan, but of its systematic use and improvement, 
to an extent which could only have resulted from long experience 


and much cultivation. In this highly curious MS., tartan is described 


as the universal costume of the clans, and a popular manufacture 
throughout Scotland ; 


; and such minute details and various specimens 
are given of its peculiarities and composition, as show that it had 
advanced to a high degree of taste, ingenuity, and diversity ; and that, 
like the prescriptions of its colours, long before in use among the 
Irish, it was divided into distinct patterns, appropriated to the clans 
of the Highlands, and the feudal names of the Low Country 

Besides details of the gener 


al manufacture in hose, trews, and 


* Rerum Scot. Lib. i. 
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female plaids, the MS. contains the description of seventy-four 
different tartans; and in examining these, an artist, especially, 
will be struck with a beauty and harmony in the combinations, 
only to have been produced in a period when long experience in 
the management of colours, and long improvement by successive 
genius, had introduced a great variety of happy compositions. The 
concurrent testimonies of Buchanan, Andrew Melvin, and Mony- 
penny, bear witness to the universality of this popular taste. 
Nearly two centuries later, it was described by Martin as cultivated 
with the greatest care, and requiring an “ingenuity agreeable to the 
nicest fancy ;’' and its remains, in our own times, drew from the dis- 
tinguished President of the Royal Academy of England, a testi- 
mony of admiration. “Great art,” said Benjamin West, “and much 
knowledge of the principles of colouring with pleasing effect, has 
been displayed in the composition of the tartans of several clans. 
regarding them, in general, as specimens of natural taste, something 
analagous to the affecting but artless strains of the native music of 
Scotland.” 

This proficiency was the result of the deep clan feeling attached 
to tartan, and the consequent care bestowed upon the designing of 
its patterns; a charge which devolved principally upon the women. 
whose fertile imaginations and beauty of ideas have, in all ages, 
improved and directed the taste which governed nations and man- 
kind. Thus, as the “/adye” of feudal times embroidered the scarf 
which bore the incitement of a tournament or the glory of a battle, 
“Na Baintighearnan is oighean nan Gleann,” composed the tartans 
and set the plaids—the «battle colours”—which distinguished their 
sons, their brothers, and their lovers, in the conflicts of the clans. 
Of this occupation, perhaps, the first extant notice occurs in the 
Vestiarium Scoticum: «Hertofore wer thai diligaunte y* thai” 
[. e. tartans] “of ylk famillye sulde be of lyk partis and cov] 


oris 
ghifor y’ 


wes vsit to lay up w'in ylk hovse ain litel wande quhar- 
vypon wes twinit wollin thriedis to the samen number and of the 
samen covllouris that thai sulde be wowen to the ylk set in the 


: Description of the Western Isles. p. 207 
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lom, and quhen that anie wolde haue tertainis of newe thai send 
the wande vntil the wabster wt sa mickle yarne as thai had need 


*l In the decline 


that he mycht weave it lyk vnto the pattron.’ 
of the clans, more than a century and a half later, the same practice 
was described by Martin: “The women are at great pains to give 
an exact pattern of the plad upon a piece of wood having the num- 
ber of every thread of the stripe on it.” ? 

But, though clan tartans existed among the Highlanders like 
the liveries of feudal families, we are not to suppose that they 
were always infallibly worn; like the colours of retainers, they 
were rather a formal distinction than an invariable uniform: such, 
indeed, neither was, nor could have been customary in any country. 
The peculiar tartans of the clans, like armorial liveries, were appro- 
priate to families, and effected in the ceremonial of pomps and the 

rays of battle, but were frequently neglected in ordinary life; as 
the knights of the middle ages wore many fanciful habits and 
hereditary coats, and gave frequent 
he custom of heraldry pre- 
scribed peculiar distinctions of costume. So the Highlanders 

served no rigid rule in their ordinary use of tartan; and many 
bear testimony that they in- 
ancy. This diversity was chiefly 


+] j ad: laivesanuronre tos > jis ee dee - ~ | 
In the chase, to evade aliscovery from tne brightness of colours: 


levices, independent of their 


varieties to their retainers, though t 


a ares ‘s 1 
pictures and remains of old dresses 


> 


. 4 . 1 1 eh ‘ On 
ilged in abundant license of f{ 


ind thus, Buchanan, who wrote about 1580, nine years later than 
the author of th Vestiarium, acknowl dges the use of the distin- 
suished tartans at a preceding period, but mentions the introduction 
in arbitrary variety in his own time: « Veste gaudent varia ac 
maxime virgat lo nt maxime purpureum, ac ceruleum 
Malores sagis versicoloribus Harium distinctis vtebantur, vt adhuc 
plerisque mos est n fuscans, et ericee frondes 
proxime imitant le ( n ce florida vestis agnosci 
possint, ferunt.’ .ccount was afterwards versified by 
Andrew Melvin, and t) d by Monypenny, by which, though 
neither offers anythin: may | ncluded that both found 
the notice of Buchanan applicable to their own times. 
Vest. Scot. fol.2,b. 2 Description of ¢] 


I vPMon or the Western Isles, p. 207. ° Rerum Seot. Lib. i. 
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Virgata gaudent varii quae est veste coloris, 
Purpureum et deamant fere czeruleumque colorem ; 
Verum nune plures fuscam magis, eemula frondi ; 
Queque erecine adamant, ut ne lux florida vestis 


Splendentis prodat recubantes inque ericetis.” } 


Monypenny, in describing the Islanders, thus translates his pre- 
cursors: “They delight to wear marled clothes, especially that 
have long stripes of sundry colours: they love chiefly purple and 
blew: their predecessors used short mantles or playdes of diverse 
colours sundrie way divided, and among some the same custome 1s 
observed to this day; but, for the most part now, they are brown, 
most neere to the colour of hadder, to the effect, when they lie among 
the hadder, the bright colour of their plaids might not bewray them.” ” 

Lesley has been understood to attribute these brown plaids only 
to the lower orders—* Chlamydes enim gestabant unius formee om- 
nes et nobiles et plebeii (nisi quod nobiles variegates sibi magis pla- 
cebant :”)’—* All, both nobles and commons, wore mantles of one 
sort (except that the nobles preferred those of different colours.”) 

3ut it is doubtful if the brown mantles mentioned by Buchanan 
and his followers were merely plain stuffs of one colour: it is highly 
probable that the heather colour noticed by the historians, was only 
a general brown tone produced by russet stripes, or sets of ferrugi- 
nous dies, dull greens, and reds, which would form a dusky mixture 
nearly resembling the olive colour of the heath. Such tartans are 
represented in various old portraits; of which the most remarkable 
is a very fine specimen of a Highland chief, in a picture belonging 
to Glengarry; the portrait of Admiral Lord Duffus,> in the Pos- 
session of the Countess Dowager of Caithness; and of John lord 
Glenurcha,’ in the collection of Lord Grantham. In all these 
paintings, the belted plaid is represented of a dusky brown tone, 
composed of very broad sets, in small stripes of brown, green, and 

* Seotiee Topographia. 

* Certayne mattere concerning the realm of Secotlande. Lond. 1603. 
* De origine Moribus et Rebus gestis Scotorum. 4to. Rome, 1675, p. 55. 
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Temp. Car. II. * Temp. Ann. Reg. § Painted in 1708. 
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dull red; and there is great presumption that they were of those 
hunting tartans commonly used by all the clans. Two of the figures 
are represented as prepared for the chase : the first carried the long 
gunna Spainteach (Spanish gun ;) while, in the background, a ceath- 
arnach 1s apparently following a track with his bow in his hand ; and, 
in the second, Lord Duffus is attended by a greyhound in the midst 
of a forest scene. It is well known that, down to a late period, the 
hunting tartans of the Highlanders were drawn from the predomina- 
ting colour of each district; as, in most countries of Europe, the 
habit of the hunter was governed by the same cause. Thus, in the 
old times of “forest craft,’ when great part of Scotland and Eng- 
land were covered by vast woods, the universal summer dress of 
gentlemen was of “Lincoln,” « Saxon,” and “ Kendal green.” ! In 
the Alps, the chamois hunters wear hats and coats the colour of the 
snow; and, in Spain, the mountaineers that brown which is called 
Spanish, and nearly resembles the colour of their sunburnt hills. 


So, in the Highlands, the colours of the hunting tartans partook of 
the tone of the country. 


In Badenoch and Strathspey, where the 
snow lies long, and the mountains abound with grey rock, they were 
of a wan tone, mixed of grey, black, and brown stripes, and little 
discernible from the stones and lichens of the craigs. These tartans 
are still commonly worn in Badenoch ; and by the people of Moray- 
shire denominated, from their district, “ ows Spey plads.” Tn Cowal, 
Knapdale, and Lorn, where the hills are verdant, and abound in wood 
and shrubs, green has been the constant character of the tartans ; 
while generally throughout the Highlands, where the mountains are 
clothed only with heath, the same cause would naturally have 
governed the colours of the hunting plaid, and introduced the brown 


tones described by Buchanan and his followers, and probably in- 
tended by Lesley, 


1 Thus the blind Minstrel 
followers : 


describes the dress of Wallace, Sir John the Graham, and their 


Wpon the morn wnto the mess 


Wpe thai ga, 
Thai and thar men 


graithit in gudly greyn, 
For the sesson sic oyss full lang had beyne.” 


The Wallace, B. yi. 1, 154, 
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The difference of prevailing usage in different districts will then 
account for the varying testimony of authors writing within a few 
years of the same period; for while Buchanan speaks of the preva- 
lence of brown plaids, without any distinction, in the usage of dif- 
ferent ranks, Lesley, who wrote nearly at the same time, declares 
that the nobles wore them parti-coloured ; and, within fifteen years 
after the date when Monypenny repeated the description of 
Buchanan, Taylor the water poet, who saw above fifteen hundred 
Highlanders assembled in Athole, makes no mention either of brown 
or mono-coloured garments, but describes the plaid as a “mantle of 
divers colours ;” and the hose as made of “a warm stuff of divers 
colours, which they call tartane.”! There is, therefore, no means of 
harmonizing these authorities, but by supposing that, like the fable 
of the gold and silver shield, each spoke of that which was known 
to himself, according to his familiarity with the hunting tartans of 
particular districts. 

While the foregoing authorities illustrate the use of tartan in the 
Highlands of Scotland, other instances oceur of its existence among 
the clans of Ireland: many, and very ancient notices, testify their 
use of a variegated cloth, called, as in the Scottish Gaclic, « breacan :’” 
and in Derrick’s Image of Ireland, printed in 1581, the wood-cuts 
exhibit instances of chequered habits still retaining the same ancient 
pattern which appears in the mantle on the great seal of David the 
Second. 

The name of “ Breacan,” indeed, is yet familiar in the mouths of 
the native Irish; and the manufacture continued in use among them 
until their ancient national dress—in every respect the same as that 
of the Highlanders—was finally extirpated under the successive acts 
of persecution by which the English governments, several centuries 
before Culloden, laboured to exterminate, in Ireland, that habit 
which, for the same reason, was afterwards prohibited to the Scots.’ 


, Pennyli sse Pilerimage. fol. Lond. 1630. p- 35. 
* Obair nam Bard Erinach MS.. and Sir James Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland. Dubl. 
1764, 11. 176. 


* Acts—5 Ed. IV. c. 13; 10 Hen. VII. c. 16; 28 Hen. VIII. ¢. 15. 
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In 1640, the Highlanders are represented as universally clothed 
in bright tartans. De Foe, describing the clan troops in the army 
of General Lesley, relates that they were habited in “ doublets, 
breeches, stockings, and clokes, made of a stuff they called plaid, 
striped across red and yellow.”' By “breeches and stockings,” he 
means the trews, which are frequently noticed by foreign writers as 
“breeches or stockings, all of one piece ;” and, according to the cus- 
tom of the English, he has confounded the name of the cloth with that 
of the principal garment, and called it “plaid.” The period of the 
above testimony might, however, be disputed by a critical observer, 
because it was not written before the year 1721; but hanging sleeves, 
and the absence of “musquits,’ which the author mentions among the 
peculiarities of the Highlanders, are characteristics so far beyond his 
own period, or that of Martin, who published in 1703, that they bear 
evident authority of some anterior writer, from whom the novelist 
borrowed his description. The notice of red and yellow, as if they 
only were the colours of all tartan, is to be considered as the care- 
less inaccuracy of a romance writer. It is contrary to the oldest 
and most prevalent authorities, and is totally unsupported by 
Martin, who gives the following description of the manufacture: 
“It is made of fine wool, the thread as fine as can be made of that 
kind. It consists of divers colours; and there is a great deal of in- 
genuity required in sorting the colours, so as to be agreeable to the 
nicest fancy: for this reason, the women are at great pains, first, to 
give an exact pattern of the plad upon a piece of wood having the 
number of every thread of the stripe on it.” “ Every isle differs from 
each other in their fancy of making plads as to stripes, in breadth, 
and colours. This humour is as different through the main land of 
the Highlands, in so far that they who have seen those places are 
able, at the first view of a man’s plad, to guess the place of his resi- 
dence.” ” 

Those who have not been acquainted with the conclusive evidence 
of the Vestiarium Scoticum, and have contended that tartans were 


1 Memoirs of a Cavalier. 8vo. Edin. 1809, pp. 201, 203. 
2 Martin’s Western Isles, 207, 
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merely peculiar to districts, and not to clans, have found, in this 
passage, a confirmation of their opinion; but when the Highlanders 
were an unbroken people, the distinction of each district resulted 
from the distinction of its inhabitants, which was the distinction of 
clans; for the people of every department were, in the mass, all of 
one name, race, and following. To speak of Glenurcha, Kintail, or 
Sleat, was to speak of the Campbells, the Mackenzies, or the Mac- 
donalds, who inhabited those cantons as collectively as the French, 
the Scots, and the English, inhabit France, Scotland, and England. 
Therefore, to name the tartan of any district was to name that of 
the clan by whom it was peopled. 

A presumptive proof of the existence of clan colours is to be found 
in an item of the valuation of church lands taken at the “Refor- 
mation ;” in which is noted, 


“The fiue merk land of Noraboll, set to Hector Maclain of Dowart, extending yearlie of 
few duetie to 60 elnes of cloath of whyte, black, and green cullors.” 


It is a reasonable presumption that this cloth was the clan tartan 
of the Macleans, to whose chief it was paid in feu-duty ; for it would 
not otherwise appear with what reason cloth of any particular 
colours should be prescribed as the permanent kane rent. This is 
rendered the more probable, because the lands of Noraboll lying out 
of the Maclean country, in the island of Isla, and tenanted by various 
names, chiefly Macdonalds, the manufacture of the district would 
be entirely foreign to that of Mull; and it is, therefore, probable 
that the regulation of the rent cloth was necessary for compelling 
the tenants to render it conformable to the usage of Maclean and his 
people at Dowart. | 

It may, however, be noticed, that, in a charter nearly of the same 
period as the Valuation, the prescribed colours are liable to a diffe- 


rent interpretation :—* Necnon pro prenominatis quinque mercatis 
1 Bibl. Harl. 4613, Sheet 50. Deo. 


This MS. is erroneously described in the catalogue 
as a ~ 


List of the church lands of Scotland, commonly called Bagimont’s Roll =” | 
merely an account of Episcopal revenues at the ‘“‘ Reformation,” and does not at all cor- 
respond with the existing fragment of the roll of the legate, Baymond de Vesci, taken in 
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terrarum de Narrabolsadh cum pertinentiis, sexaginta ulnas panni, 
albi, negri, et grisei coloris respective,” &c." 

This mention of “rey,” instead of green, as in the MS. of Valua- 
tions, might lead to a supposition that the lands of Noraboll having 
originally belonged to the Abbey of Iona, the rent cloth was in dis- 
tinct pieces of black, white, and grey, for the use of monastic habits ; 
but the information for the charter was, doubtless, originally given 
in the language of the country, which was Gaelic; and in Gaelic, 
“ olas,’ though generally signifying grey, is also used for green :-— 
« Ann an cluainibh glas bheir e orm luidhe sios.” °—* He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures.” 

It is, therefore, probable, that the writer of the instructions for 
the charter, not familiar with the rent cloths of Isla, translated the 
word glas according to its most familiar usage, instead of the less 
usual sense given in the MS. of Valuations. 

But the reading of the latter, and the presumption that it indica- 
ted tartan, is singularly corroborated by the remarkable coincidence 
that the colours given in the Harleian MS. are the very same as those 
mentioned in the Vestiarium Scoticum as the tartan of Maclean :-— 
“Clan Galleane hath twa bak stryppis, and twa lystis, vpon ane fylde 


grene; and on ylk blak strype ane spraing guhite, and throuch the 


grene set ane sprainge black.” 

If we may conclude that this tartan was the same as the webs 
mentioned in the charter to Maclean and the Valuation of Church 
Lands, its usage is carried up to a considerably higher antiquity than 
the date of the MSS.; for in the first document, the coloured cloth 


of Noraboll is declared to have been the duty paid of old—* tanquam 


firmam antiquam ;” and though the charter was a precept of Novo- 
damus, under the signet, after the suppression of the religious houses, 
it is probable that the Laird of Dowart had long before held the 
lands from the Church, and that the new charter was onl 


VY & confir- 
mation trom the Crown. 


' Chart. de Novodamus to Hector Maclean, son and apparent heir to Lauchlan Maclean 
of Dowart, 1587-8. Reg. Sec. Sig. vol. lvii. fol. 59. 


* Psalm xxiii. 2. 3 Vest. Scot., fol. 12. b. 
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Another, but much later instance, which may be understood to in- 
dicate the uniformity or clanship of tartan, occurs in an agreement of 
tack granted by Simon, Lord Fraser of Lovat, to John Fraser, dated 
Beaufort, “the flirst day of December, one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-nine.” By this instrument, “the said John ffraser 1s 
bound and obliged to keep always a good suit of tartane cloths, and 
a tartan plaid conform.” ' 

This prescription of conformity in the tartan plaid and tartan dress 
to be provided by the retainer of Lord Lovat, indicates the usage of 
a clan-uniform among his followers; and confirms the reason for the 
prescription of the cloth furnished by the tenants of Maclean to their 
chief. 

With this instance, we have approached that period when tartan 
was about to become extinct as a national costume. Hitherto we 
have said nothing of its use in the Low Country, in order not to dis- 
joint, by chronological order, the accumulation of scanty notices ; 
but while there are many incredulous of its antiquity in the High- 
lands, there are more still less prepared to learn that its use was 
common in the Low Country, and that, as in the Gaelic tribes, it had 
its family distinctions among the great baronial houses and Border 
clans. Among the latter, indeed, there existed a system very similar 
to that of the Highlands; and they retained many ancient customs 
which marked a conformity of origin and manners. Thus, the mili- 
tary march of the Borderers was named, as in Gaelic, a “ Port.’ ? 
In mortal feud, the right hand of a child was left unchristened, that 
he might revenge the wrongs of his house upon his enemies. Re- 
mains of the Gache language, even in writing, existed to a late 
period in Galloway ;’ the people of which were so evidently different 
from the “inlande” or “indwelling” population, that, by the Eng- 
lish chroniclers, they were discriminated as “ Scotti et Picti :’* and 
 Lovat Charter-chest. 2 As the Horseman’s Port, a celebrated Border air. 
> When the learned Dr John Smith was at Dumfries, he was shown, by the Town Coun- 
ceil, an old record, which they were unable to read, and of the lancuage of which they were 


ignorant; but which the author of the Sean Dana recognised as a Gaelic charter, not later 
than the thirte ( nth century. 


* Hist. Johan. Hacustald. 261-262. Hist. R. Hagustald, 319, 322. Twysden. edit. 
fol. Lond. 1652 
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in our own early charters addressed distinctly in the form, “ Rex, &c. 
omnibus fidelibus suis, Francis et Anglices, Scotts et Galwensibus.” * 

By the Acts of Parliament, the Highland and Border clans were 
always classed together, and rendered amenable to a legislation essen- 
tially different from that of the “ inlande”? population. 

Under this conformity of character, it is not surprising that the 
Borderers, so eminently national, and deeply attached to olden cus- 
toms, should have retained, in common with the mountain clans, 
the distinction of an ancient and once general manufacture. It 
will appear more remarkable, that it should have remained in use 
through the changes of fashion which overspread the interior of 
Scotland ; but there are various evidences that it continued popular, 
in all parts of the kingdom, even down to the time of James the 
Seventh. 

The earliest of these is, perhaps, the ballad of “Sym and his 
Bruder,” where, in the burlesque description of two “ Palmars,” it is 
mentioned as the most common material of which they could make 
their weeds : 

‘Syne schupe thame up to lowp oT leiss, 
Twa tabartis of the tartane ; 


They compt* not quhat y™ clowtis wes 
Wes sewit yaron incertain.” 3 


This ballad is given in the Bannatyne collection written in 1568 ; 
but it is entitled to a much earlier date, as it is contained in that 
part of the MS. which the transcriber attributes to authors ancient 
even in his time. “Heir begynnes the thrid pairt of this buik, con- 
tenand ballettes mirry, and uther golatins, cosarttis, &c. set furth be 
divers ancient poyettis. 1568.” 4 


1 Chart. David I. et Mal. IV. Anderson’s Diplomata, xiv. xix. xxiii. 

* By this term was distinguished all the Low Country of Scotland within the Border 
Marches, in contradistinction to the districts of the Highland and Border clans. Thus, in 
the 11th James VI., c. 94., it was enacted, “ that the 1 Bs 


andis-lordis quha hes their ] is 
| | 8 : s t andis 
lyand in the far Mielands, and Bordouwrs, they 


making residence in the Jnlandes, thei 

Lae : aes : ; : Y 5 oN 8, ir ten- 
antes and inhabitantis of their landis being of clannes,” &c.; and by the 11th James VI 
96., “that all men born in Liddis-daill, Esk-daill, Eus-daill, Annan-daill 
sum-time callit debaitable, 


Ce 

and the landis 

| or in the landis of the Hie-landis, sall be removed out of t} 

Inland, quhair they are planted, and presently dwellis or haunts,” &e | = 
> Bannatyne MS. I, fol. 145, b. 4 Ib fol 97 
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In 1562, the figure of the Scotsman before mentioned,’ is repre- 
sented in tartan “chausses” or trousers. In 1571, the Vestiarium 
Scoticum described thirty-nine tartans as those of the principal 
Border clans and feudal families. About the same period, tartan 
plaids were the ordinary upper garment of the Scottish women ; 
for, in 1595, one “Andro Smith was indicted for receiving from 
certein notorious thewis and lymmeris, certane littit worsettis.”  “ Of 
the quhilk worsettis,” says the record, “ thow maid ane tartane plaid” 
«to thy wife.” 

In 1598, Moryson describes the Scots women of the middle and 
lower order as generally dressed in tartan: “The inferior sort of 
citizens’ wives, and the women of the country, did wear cloaks made 
of a coarse stuff of two or three colours in chequer-work, vulgarly 
called ‘ plodan.’” ° 

This word “plodan” was an Anglicism, conformable to the mis- 
understanding by which the English, down to the present day, have 
always confounded the names of the garment and the material, as 
ladies still speak of a “plaid-dress,” and servant-maids of a “plod- 
ribbon.” Jamieson has admitted Moryson’s term as an authority ; 
whereas he should have corrected it as an error. 

In 1693, tartan appears to have been very generally worn in the 
Low Country; for, in the Collection of Scottish Views, by Captain 
Slezer,’ a Dutch officer of Artillery under William of Orange, figures 
with tartan plaids, are introduced in the Plates of Falkland, Montrose, 
Dunkeld, Dumblane, Dunotter, Elgin, Roslin, and St Andrews. 
Slezer made the drawings for the engravings, during an official sur- 
vey of the Scottish towns and fortresses; and it is not, therefore, 
likely that he misrepresented the garb of a people whom he had 
himself seen. 

About the same period, there occurs a remarkable instance of the 
prevalence of tartan in Ayrshire. Montgomery of the Airds, the 
head of a considerable Scots colony, which had been transplanted 

' Recueil de la diversité des Habits qui sont de present en usaige. 

* Records of Regality of the Bishopric of Moray, fol. 38. 


* Moryson’s Itinerary, Part III. B. iv. C. 3. 
* Theatrum Scotie. fol. Lond. 1693. 
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from Scotland into Ulster, carried over weavers from RCs into 
Ireland, finding that the Scots could manufacture “ PEL EE te € 
tartans) cheaper than was commonly done in O’Neal’s country.’ 

In the time of Allan Ramsay, the use of tartan plaids was still so 
common throughout the Lowlands, that, in his pastoral drama, he 
introduces one of his shepherds making his friend a “propine,” or 
present, of a mantle, which he thus describes : 


“A tartan plaid spun o’ gude hawslock woo, 
Scarlet and green the sets, the borders blue, 

* : . -”2 
WY spraings like gowd and siller, crossed wi’ black. 


This testimony is confirmed by the remembrance of many who saw 
the dress of the lower orders towards the close of the last century. 
The late Mrs Wilson of Garvallie, in Moray, used frequently to re- 
call, among the recollections of her childhood, the tartan plaids, 


tonags, and hose, then worn by most of the farmers and women upon 
the east border. 


In the year 1746 tartan ceased to exist as a national costume. 


In that year, Lord Hardwicke brought into Parliament a bill, by 
which was enacted the following provision : 


‘“ That from and after the first day of August, 1747, no man or boy, within that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland, other than such as shall be employed as officers and sol- 
diers in hig Majesty’s forces, shall, on any pretence whatever, wear or put on the clothes 
commonly called Highland clothes; that is to say, the plaid, philibeg or little kilt, trowse, 
shoulder-belts, or any part whatsoever of what peculiarly belongs to the Highland garb ; 
and that no tartan, or parti-coloure d plaid or stuff, shall be used for sreat-coats, or for upper- 
coats ; and if any such person shall presume, after the said first day, to wear or put on the 
aforesaid garments, or any part of them, every such person offending being convicted by 
the oath of one or more credible witnesses before any court of justiciary, ‘shall suffer impri- 
sonment, without bail, during the Space of six months:’ ‘and being convicted for a second 


offence, shall be liable to be transported to any of his Majesty’s plantations beyond seas, 
there to remain the Space of seven years.’” 3 


By the motion of the Duke of Montro 


se in the House of Lords, 
this act was repealed in the year 1782.4 


Since that period, partial 
. Montgomery of Aird’s Papers. 


* Gentle Shepherd, Act I. Scene 1. 
* Act 19 Geo. II. ¢. 39. * 22 Geo. III. c. 63. 
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attempts have been made by the aristocracy to revive the ex- 
terminated costume; but another blow, as deadly as the edict of 
proscription, has frustrated its restoration; and, by the introduc- 
tion of a change of taste, effected a suspension more conclusive 
than the prohibition of the law. This death-stroke to the tartan 
was the introduction of the grey check of the Low Country shep- 
herds. Mean, foreign, and repugnant as it once was, it has now 
been adopted among all ranks, ages, and sexes. Here is not the 
place to inquire into the propriety of such a masquerade among the 
rich: among the poor it is the result of necessity. Previous to the 
year 1746, the tartans of the Highlanders were made in all the 
varieties of fabric fitted for every season and condition ; affording to 
the lower orders a strong, warm, and cheap clothing, capable of every 
defence against weather, and of every resource for durability and 
service. When the act of proscription deprived the Highlanders of 
their internal manufactures, they were compelled to adopt whatever 
was the readiest and cheapest substitute. At this juncture, the 
system of sheep-farming was introduced into the hills ; and with the 
first Cheviot flocks, were brought the Border shepherds and their 
grey “ mauds.”' The cheapness and durability of these coverings at 
once offered to the Highlanders a clothing conformable to their life 
and means; and their identity in form with their own mantles re- 
commended to their feelings an alternative in which they could still 
wear a plaid, without becoming amenable to the law. 

When the prohibition against tartan was removed, the elements 
for its restoration no longer remained : poverty, labour, and disuse 
had extinguished the native manufactures, quenched the spirit of the 
people, and changed their habits and their recollections. The public 
looms, where alone tartan was fabricated, supplied only a fine, ex- 
pensive, and indurable material—unsuited to labour, inadequate for 
defence, and inaccessible in price. 

While the shepherd’s grey plaid thus retained its usurpation of 
the tartan, the Highlands became the resort of foreign sportsmen, 
who adopted it from the people: some for economy, some because 


1y ? . . “ 
The Border name for the grey plaids. In some places it is called rawchan. 
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they observed that its aerial colour indulged their indolence and in- 
by enabling them to approach deer with less 


capacity in stalking 
danger of discovery, when too idle to walk round a hill, or too deli- 
shes to wade in a burn; and many because, in their ignorance, they 
believed the grey cheque of the shepherds to be an original Highland 
garment, and that in wearing it they displayed a national spirit, and 
maintained a characteristic of the clans: it is true they did so, but 
it was only of their declension and their change. 

The first shepherd’s plaid worn in the West Highlands, was about 
the year 1771, when Campbell of Combie introduced the first flock 
of Cheviot sheep into Argyleshire, and with them a Low Country 
shepherd from Dumbartonshire, named John Tod. In Morven, the 
same introduction took place six years later; and it is still in re- 
membrance, that the first grey plaid was brought into that country 
by a Border shepherd, named Braidfute, who attended the first flock 
of “white-faced” sheep. Similar colonies of sheep and shepherds 
made known the “maud” in other districts; and from these begin- 
nings the Border mantle became disseminated over the Highlands : 
and the last remains of the old tartans went into Canada, with those 
who will be remarkable to posterity for having served as a demon- 
stration of that new principle, in policy, humanity, and zoology, that 
man is an inferior, less valuable, and more insignificant animal than 


a sheep. 
As a matter of taste, the loss of our ancient and picturesque cos- 
tume will be regretted by the artist and the traveller; as a matter 


~ 


of political economy, it should be regretted, because there is none 
other so durable and respectable within the reach of humble means; 
and, as a matter of feeling, it will be regretted as a mark of the 
declension of that national spirit of which all national costume is 
but a symbol. 
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Che legislative abolition of the Highland dress is a question of 
policy which, like all others, will be decided according to the reason 
which governed the dispute between the painter and the lion. But 

r} » \Y as * ’ aye VW . \ 4 , ; 
whether the aristocracy of Scotland, and their noble visiters, have 
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done well in frustrating the restorati a distinguis i 
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feature, and adopting the “hoddan grey” of peasants, is a question 
which will, perhaps, be referred to posterity, and the artists and 
antiquaries of another age. Landseer, West, and Duncan, have 
done something to determine it in this; but it may be observed, 
that if the nobles of the middle ages had assumed the wooden spoons 
and grey chausses of the “pore coates,” little imagery would have re- 
mained for Raphael and Domenichino; and it may justly be doubted 
whether, 1f Epaminondas had been deprived of his shield, and Brutus 
of his toga, the successors of either would have given to Greece and 
Rome the glory or the patriotism of their fathers. 

| have, perhaps, spoken too strongly upon a cause for which the 
world feels but little ; and too minutely upon a subject which many 
may think unworthy of regard; but there are yet some who contem- 
plate with emotion the disappearance of a people who have added to 
the poetry and the history of ages: and I have collected the last rem- 
nants of their tattered mantle, lest it should be among those things 
which are forgotten when they are past, because none have described 


them while they were present. 


KRRATUM. 


Introduction, page 28, line 13, for « Herodotus” read “ Herodian i 
ence, for ‘ Lib. iii,” read “ Lib. iv.” 


and in the marginal refer- 
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{iictptt Liber Crestar: Stat: vtherwise clippit 
The Garderope of Scotlonde, quharin is ain mirroure to schewe ye 
trewe Tertaynis of the principal scottysche families, and especiale of 
the hielande clannes, alswa the senyes or cognyzayncis of y° samen. 


Sor sameikle as in thir pres’ tymes bene sene dyuers vnevthe 
chavnges in the avld scottysche fassoune, and men do nowe effect 
foreigne and stravnge fantasyes, radder nor sic holsom vse and ordyr 
as cvmethe of y" ain natiue evise, and hes ben vsit be owr forbeiris 
yn the aulde tyme, for nowe all do tak pryd to buske y™ yn heich 
crovnit hattis, frensche claukis, Englische hudes, lang pykit schune, 
and vdder syk lyk vneovthe braueries, the quhilk wes vnknawen till 
owr antecesries of gude famen quha wes conteintit to gang w' ane 
bonnette of Kelsheu-blewe, and ain mantil or playde lyk as affore 


tym wes vsit be ther faderis begone, wt ane payr of rouch rowlyns,! 


1 Rouch rowlyns and hemmings were the buskins of undressed hide, worn at an early 
period by all the Scots, and retained by the Highlanders as late as the middle of the 
oht h century. The method of making them is tl seril rt] i : 

eighteenth century. 1e method of making them is thus described by the traitor priest, 


John Elder, in that verbose and fulsome letter, by which he incited Henry the Eighth 


to attack the independence of his country. ° Wevoa hwntynge, and after that we haue 
slayne redd deir, we flaye of the skyne, bey and bey, and settinge of our bair foote on the 
insyde therof, for neide of cunnynge shoemakeris, by your gracis pardon, we play th 
swtters, compassinge and mesuringe so moche therof as shall retche vp to our ancklers, 
pryckynge the vpper part therof also with holis, that the water may repas when it entres: 


und stretchide vp with a stronge thwang of the same meitand aboue our said ancklers 


- SO, 


ind pleas your nobil grace, we make our shoois.” @ 


These kind of buskins were called by the Highlanders, “ cwran,” and by the Lowlanders. 


* Bibl. Reg. MSS. xviii. A. 38 
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or hemands of harteshyd, as wes moche vsit be owr vmquhile lorde 
and sotraine King James of nobil memorye; for he had euer, besyd 
thai of hys awin coulouris, twa or thre pladis of diuers kyndes in 
hys guarderobe, quhilk he vsit yn his iornayes quhen that he wald 
not be knawen openlye; and for that sic fassovns be not of vse in 


“rough rollings” or foldings ; for, in Scots, to “row” or roll, in this sense, signifies to wrap 
or fold, as in the ballad, 


“Come row me in your plaidie.” 


They were used in all parts of Scotland from an early period; and hence the Blind Min- 
strel introduces the English esquire Selby insulting William Wallace with the taunt— 


“ Ane Ersche mantill it war thi kynd to wer, 
A Scots thewtill wndyr thi belt to ber, 
Rouch rewlyngis apon thi harlot fete.” * 


That they were generally worn in Scotland is proved by the number found in the Scot- 
tish camp at Weardale, in 1327, after it had been evacuated by the Douglas, where, 
according to Froissart, were ‘“ ten thousand old shoes made of raw leather, with the hair 
still on them.” » 

Though described by Elder as reaching only to the ancle, they were frequently as high 
as the knee; and are thus represented in the wood-cut of the Highland chief, in the 
Recueil de Diversité des Habits, &e., printed in 1562. Nicholay d’Arfeville, cosmographer 
to the King of France, describes them in the same manner :—< Des botines faictes & Pan- 
tique qui leurs montent jusques aua genouw.” ° 

The term hemmings is an Anglo-Norman word for the same foot-covering. Lye gives 
“hymmyn”* as the Highland brogue; by which he means, not the modern leather single- 
soled shoe, but the skin curan. And Burt and Martin describe these as made either of 
cow, horse, or deer’s hide. From a passage in Wyntoun, however, there seems reason for 
thinking that rowlings were the buskins made of cows’, or any domestic, hides, and that 
hemmings were particularly of deer’s skin. The notice occurs in the description of the 
distress of the Earl of Athole, when driven into Lochaber by the Earl of Moray, where he 
and his followers suffered such deprivation, 

“That hys knychtis weryd rewelyns 
Of hydis—or of hart hemmyngs.”® 


If hemmings were not peculiarly the hunter’s buskins, taken from his deer, it is certain 
that cutting them out of the skin formed a particular part of his art in brittling or break- 
ing the stag. Thus, Thomas the Rymer represents the renowned master of the chase, Sir 
Trystram, teaching the less skilful English hunters this part of their craft :-— 

“Trystram schare the brest, 
The tongue sat next the pride, 
The hemminges sweth on este 
He schar and layd besid.”’! 


> The Wallace, I. 217. » Froissart’s Chronicle, chap. xviii. 
° La Navigation du roy d’ecosse Jaques cinquiesme. Pars. 1583. 
4 Junii Etymol. voc. Brogue. Junii Gloss. Goth. yocat. “ Hairto.” 


* Wyntoun’s Chron. viii. xxix, 273. 
‘ Romance of Schyr Trystram. Fytte I. xliy. 
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vther evntryes nor foraine reaulmes, for thir cawsis I haue taken on 
hande to compil, accordand to my pvir habylitye, a trewe ensample 
off alle, or the maist parte, the pryncyppul tartanis of Scotlonde, sic 
as I maye discerne y", baithe for the trewe witting and pleasaunce 
of alle evriovs straungeris, and to y*® ende y* gif paravaunture, quhilk 
God forbyd, that herefter ovr covntrye fassoune sall alle to fayl 
and haillilie evm to nocht, as heth bene sene wt monie vtharis of mair 
and greater renome and puissaunce; as to wyt, y® nobyll reaulmis 
of Babyloun, Troie, and jewerie, Egyptia, Cartegen*, and of lyk wyse 
gloriovs and ymperiall rom, quhilk wes svmtym qwene and ladye of 
alle the wordle; zeit, neuerthelesse, hathe her anticke and hethen 
fassovn all to perrischit owt of vse and mynd throuch y* mycht of 
ovr Lorde and halye crosse, quhilk heth put doune theyr idollis lyk 
as wes y® dewil Dagoune and the fenlie dragoune of Kinge Cyrvs, 
w' y° fowle ymage bel, w* sindrie sick pagovne herreseye ; quharfor, 
if so be befal on lyk sort that ovr gudlye oys sall be decayit and 
evm to nocht, y' then alle men may knawe the aulde gvyse of theyr 
forberis; for yn sae moche as we that be in thir daies be evriovse 
and desyrous to seke efter and dyscouer the famous gestis of ovr 
antecessoris in theyr avld tym of renowme, swa yn lyk mannere | 
doubt not that thai quhilk sall cvm eftir vs, sall be careful to knawe 
owr maar of gyse and vdder manneris, to the end y‘ thai maye vnder- 
stonde yn quhat we be lyk vnto y"seluis, and alsua quharin we be 
dyuers from, and do vnlyk vntil y™. 


In St Kilda, where there are no wild animals, and the domestic too rare to be frequently 
killed, rouch rowlings are at this day made from the skins of sea-fowl, with the feathers 
outwards ; and in the Shetland Isles, they are equally common of seal’s skin, and vet 
called ‘“‘revelins” (7. e. rewlings or rowlings,) an orthography essentially the same as that 
of Wyntoun’s “ rewelyns.” 

The form and material of these foot-coverings was of very great antiquity, and general 
usage, in most parts of the world. They were worn by the Thracians,* the Dacians,” the 
Latins,° the Goths,’ and the Britons.© By the Manx, as well as the Highlanders, they 
were retained as late as the year 1744; and varieties, little different, are still used bv 
the peasantry of Italy and the Basques. At an early period they were common in Pe 
Kast; and, with the improvement of tanned leather, are at this day found among the 
mountaineers of the Himmaleh, and the Indians of North America. 


* Herodotus. > Trajan column. © Virgil. 4 Sidon. Apol. iy. 
One found at Netherby in Cumberland.—Pennant’s Tour in Scotland. * Waldron’s Hist. Man, p. 101 
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Of p° settiss, or strpppis, and 
coblloris of Tertrints, 


Furst, for the manner of making and deuisynge of tertanis, 
thai of ylk clanne or famylye be alle of aine pattron or deuise, and 
in y* movntayne pairtis thai be rycht careful therfor; and neuerthe- 
lesse that yn the lawe covntryes thai vsit not of lang tym bot ain 
playde of tartane, and y* for y° maiste pairt amang y® commoyn sorte, 
zeit hertofore war thai diligaunte y* yi of ylk famillye sulde be of lyk 
partis and couloris, ghifore yt wes vsit to lay vp w'in ylk hoyse aine 
litel wande, quharvpon wes twinit wollin threidis to y° samen nombre 
and covloris as thai svld be wowen to y° ylk set in y° lom, and quhen 
y’ onie walde haue tartanis of newe, thai send the wande vntil rye 
wabster w' sae meikle yarne as yai had neede, that he mycht cast it 
lyk vnto y® pattron, and na mair nor nae lesse: moreouer, in the 
settis of cdl#is, owr antgsors wer off singular cvriositye to deuise all 
y" Squares y'off on a fayr manner ghiyn sall be noted thir principull 
thingis. 


ad , . 

Hin st, ther sall be ain darke sett and ane lychter sette, and 
eucr yn greine terteinis the lychter settis bene y° lessar of y° tua,! bot 
in y* reid y' sgnifyethe nocht, and the darke sette sal] be aye exceed- 
ing sad of yts colovr, and the lycht, fresche and brycht as may be, 
y’ so the tua sall schawe the mair openlye and be y® better kennit 
afar off, and in battail and ither arrayes ilk manne or companye to 
' In this prescription, the author has given, as a principle, that which was only the taste 
of his own period; but it is intrinsically erroneous, and opposed to the best effects of 
colouring. It is true that it prevails in most of the oldest existing specimens of tartan ; 
but every artist will acknowledee that the draperies most distinguished for breadth of 
colour and richness of effect, are those in which, like the Albanian shawls, the one colour, 

is so much narrower than another intervening, th 
that of a cloth of one dye, striped only 
lity of parti-coloured dice, 


or set of colours, 2, that the general effect is 
by others, and not equally divided with the forma- 
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be weil and clearly knawen of hys freindis or his athuersaryes of 
quhat pairtie or hoyse he apperteinethe. 


AQlsina, yn y° tua settis sall ylk aine haue be the syd, or 
throuch y* midest, certayne singular or dowble sprayngis! or littel 
stryppis, for y° maist pairt of a sadder colovr, bot zeit chakkit of 
ain or tua lichter, and to thir stryppis yow sall tak maist especiale 
regard, for therbye be ain mannis tertanis discernit and knawen, 
quhenas be togidder diuers maye be alle or y® maist pairt of y° 
samen settis bot for thir sprangis, and monie tertanis do haue on y® ylk 
of y°® sadder settis ain grosse stryppe or lyste abovt y° fovrt pairt of 
ain finger breid, or littel mair of blak if yt be ain blewe sette, or 
perchance bleu gif yt be ain greine sett. 


iteny, y° tua settis sall not haue ouer monie sprangis, for then 
sall thai be to moche chakkit, onelye thar be sym quharyn ye 
darker settis be altogidder compondyt of diuers strypis, yt maye be 
y° thryd or fovrt pairte lesser nor y° commoyn sorte. 


iitent, for playdis ther be often tymis vpone y° edge or saluadge 
y’off, ain wyd stryppe or percase twa of blak or blewe, halfe ain 
fynger breid and therbye, w'yn, ither ain y° quartre pairt sae large or 
therbye for ain lyste or bordur. 


1 Sprayng,” « narrow stripe; generally small, as what is now called a cord: spraingit, 
striped or ‘* corde ae 
Up has scho pullit Dictam, the herbe swete, 
Of leuis rank rypit, and wounder sare, 
With sproutis, spraingis, and vanys ouer alquhare. 
* * : be Dougl. Virgil, 424, 28. 
“A claith of estait of gold damaskit, spraingit with reid.”—Inventories of the Royal 
’ A as : 
Wardrobe and Jewel-House. An. 1561, p. 1238. 
‘A tartan plaid spun 0’ gud hawslock woo’, 
Scarlet and green the sets, the borders blue, 


Wi’ spraingis like gowd and siller crossed wi’ black.” 
7 7 * Gentle Shepherd, Act I. S. 1. 


I had nae mair claise but a spraingd faikie.”"—Journal from London, p. 8. 
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ditem, In clothe for hosis and trewsis sall be nae nede to 
erosse y® settis w' littel stryppis, neuerthlesse it sall be gud to haue 
ain or tua in y° darker sette, or in y® ylk ain as yow sall conceit, for 
hosen and trusen be not lyk vnto the playd or coit,' quhen y' y' 
coitt is off tartane, quhilk frome avlde tyme has beene alwaye of ain 
deuise of pattrone allanerlye, lyk as ain Lordis armouries or liueries, 
bot in hosen and trewsen a man sall haue hys aine fantasie or con- 
ceit, though there be svm of mair especialitie vsit y® certayne partis, 


as I haue sene passing joli in Glennorquhai and y° partis of Atholle, 


and yn y® Yle of Skie abovte Sleit. 


 « Doublette.”"—MS. 1721. 


Were follotocth the order of Certeints 
appertetiand hiuto pe cliclf Hieland 
claniies, 


‘A 


» 
y 


~~ iar wea 
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Che Clan Steivart. Quharof is y° tartane rioale of 


ovr high and sotiraine Lorde, quham owr halye fader kepe alwaye in 
habovndand grace. He hathe ain minglit sette, and ain red sett of 
scarlatte, quharof y* minglit sett is orderit on y* wys: First comethe 
ain lyste of blewe; nexte y'to, bot nae joinand, comethe ain greit 
strype of blake joinit till ain grose stripe greine, and thairto ain wyd 
strype of scarlet, qlk is y° mydward of y® haill sett, and throuch y’° 
sayd scarlat stryppe goethe thre sprangis, of y° quhlk, y°® tua vtter- 
ward be blak of fovr threidis, and y° mydward quhite of saxteine or 
tharbye; and be y° ynward syde of y° blak lystis be twa sprangis, 
y° innerwarde of quhite, and y*® vtterward of zallo; and yn y°® vm- 
quhile kingis tym, I haue sene yn playdis pertienand till his hieness 
persovn, quharin all y* lychte stryppis and sprangis were wowen of 
brychte golde and siluer threidis, swa as wes maist roial and fayr to 
behald, for the redd sett of scarlatt yt hathe yn y* mydest ane greine 
stryp of saxteen threidis and nae mair. 


ten, y° Prince of Rothsay hethe for differens nae quhite nor 
nae zallo sprangis upon y* blak lystis, bot onelye ane quhite yn y’° 
midward of y° reid sett; alswa, for y® blak and y° blewe be alle 
greinis y°gidder: moreouer, ane of y® quhite stryppis be simpil of 
saxteen threidis, and ane sall be cotticit! of ye samen, to the nom- 
bre of fovr threidis or y"by, and so following continvallye.? 


* Cotticed ; an heraldic term signifying bordered. 

* In the MS. of St Augustine this tartan is followed by that of the Stuarts of Lorn and 
Appin; and in the MS. of 1721, are added those of Galloway, Bute, and Athole. The 
descriptions are thus given :— 

“The clann Stewart in Lorne and the Apyn, he heth that all the stryppis of y°® dark 
settis be joinit y°gidder, quhairoff y° blak ys y® vttermaist, and throvch y® mydward of y* 
redd sett be fovr spraingis grein.”—MS. St Aug. fol. 6, b. 

“Stewarte of Gallovaye hathe the lyk bot ain gros stryp of blak throuchovt y® redd sett.” 
—MS. 1721, f. 5. 


** Bute, he hath nae blue, nor nae quhite, nor nae yellow, cordis vpon y® black, nor nae 
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These be y° pryncipal colovris of y* clanne Stewart, bot y° Wattaine 
Rioale, quhilk perteinethe vnto y® hovse of ovr Lorde y° kingis 
grace allannerlie, hathe nae scarlatt sett, bot ain quhite! set, and 
throuch y* mydest y'off ane sprainge scarlatt? of saxteine threidis, 
and y°® prince, y° dvke of Rothsaye, bearethe nae quhite ne zello 
sprangis vpon y® blak stryp, bot ain quhite strype betuix y° blak 
and y° greine strypp allanerlye. 


{TakbDonrnaly of pe Dts, quhilk is the chiefest 


and maist nobil of alle clanned names, howbeit, the clann Grigor 
and y® Clan chattane of aulde sall be consawit of lyk avncient 
stocke ; yet, in respect of pouste and dignitie, we call none lyk vnto 
hym: he heth ane blue set, and ane greine sett, quharoff y° blew 
sett hathe twa greit panes of blak, ane vpon y°® ylk bordure y‘off, 
and y'by twa gross sprangis of y° samen, and in y° myduard of y° 
ylk gren sett ane stryp quhite, the maist pairt of half ane fynger 
breid, and yn y° mydward of y® blew ane gross spraing reidd. 


Chie clair Ravwaly, y° second hovse of y° Clan- 


donald, howbeit y'be y‘ say he svld be y® fyrst off rycht, bot y* Donald 
mak Jan mak Angus gat y° herytage, contrar to y° mindis of ye 
men of y°® Yllis: he hath ane sett of blewe and ane sett of grene, 
groff y° blewe sett hath vpon y ylk syd ane blak stryp, and y"by 
vpon y* ynward syd y’off ane sprainge scarlatt, and yn y* myddest 
of y° blewe be ither tua sprangis of ye samen a littel asonder, as of 
fovrty threidis betuix y™ or thairby, and the greine sette hathe ane 


cordis throuch the red strypp, bot throuch the red sette ane strype of quhite, and vpon the 
greine strypp besyd y® black, goeth twa sprangis of the samen colour.”—Ib. 

‘“ Athell hath ain greine sett and ain redd, and upon the edge of y® greine ain lyste of 
black, with twa sprangis yToff, and on the mydward of the redd sett twa stryppis black.”— 
Ib. fol. 

1 In the inventory of the wardrobe of Queen Mary, occurs “ane guheit hieland mantill,” 
—Invyentories of the Royal Wardrobe and Jewel-House. A.D. 1578, p. 231. 

2 << Orammosin;” 7. e. erumson.— MS. St Augustine. 


Nee een —- 


—— 
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quhite spraing, and be y* ylk syd y‘off twa of redd, ain greiter and 
ane less, quharof y’ greiter sall be vtterward, and hathe avghte 
threidis, and y® ynnerward hath fovr threidis, and betuix y’ reidd 
and the ghie sallbe y’ space of aughteen threidis or thairbye, and 
vtheris y" be of y* famylyes of ye clann-donald, lyk as the clan-huis- 
tein in Sky, makeonel of y° glennis, makiane of ardnamurackane, and 
vtheris y' have y®’ samen w' diuers smal diuersities, of y* quhilk I 
speke not yn respect I knawe yhaim not parfaictly. 


Clare Greqour, clyppit alswa y? clann Alpyn: he 
hath thre wyd stryppis of greine vpon ane scarlatt fyeld, and vpon 
y’ myd stryppe ain spraing of quhite, bot y" be svm quhilk vse not 
y’ quhite spraing, as mak Gregor of glen Straye, quha vsethe ane 
gren stryp mydward on y* redd sett and na quhite, and svm I haue 
sene quha say how y° quhite wes in y® scarlatt sett of avld, and zeit 
ys w'in y° pairtes of Balquhidder. 


Clan Bnrtas, He heth ae minglit sett and ae redd 
sett, and the minglit sett hathe fyrst on ylk syd y'off twa wyd stryp- 
pis of blew, quhairvnto cymethe twa sprangis of grene, and y’efter 
twa stryppis of grein, y* quhilk be medwarde of y’ haill sett, for y° 
scarlatt sett thair gangeth y’on thre spraingis of blewe, and y* myd- 


ward of ye thre ys euer y° grossest. 


Clan Hahpuife- hath ane minglit sett and ane sett 


redd, and y* minglit sett hath on y° ylk syde vtterward ane blak 
stryp, and nixt y’to ane of blew” of Inde, and efter ane grene, and 


1 The name of Macduff has, doubtless, been admitted among the Highland clans from its 
Gaelic construction, and the prefix of “clan ;” by which remarkable form it is often given 
in old writings (Skene de Verborum, &c. voe. “ Clan Macduff”) The family itself had 
become extinct long before the period of the Vestiarium Scoticum, and could only have 
been noticed on account of its original importance, and from traditionary recollection, in 
which it was justly entitled to a place among the Celtic tribes. 

* « Blue of Inde,” or “ India,” was a term, in the middle ages, for zadigo. Thus, in the 
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yn y’ mydward ane wyd stryp scarlatt, and thruch y° scarlatt sett be 
twa sprangis blak. 


° Peon 
1 ! 4 m ° a 
fHakanptie YSONTS, Thre wyd stryppis of blak vpon ane 
quhite fyeld, and throuch y’ mydward blak, ane zello spraing, and 
vpon y° ght sett tua sprangis of crammosin” of ten threidis.° 


Clann Grant, ov clann Grauntacke, 


heth grene and red settis, q'off y° greine sett hathe on ye ylk syd ain 
lyst of blewe, and besyd throf twa spraingis of reidd of fovr threiddis, 
and yn y°® myddist of y° sett ain red stryp of threttye threidis or 


adventures of Sir Beaumains and Dame Linet—* Lo,” said she, ‘‘seest thou yonder pavil- 
lion that is all of the colowr of Inde, and all manner of thing that is about him, both men 
and women, and horses trapped, shields and spears, all were of the colowr of Inde.” From 


whence the lord of this array was called “ The Blwe Knight,” “Sir Persaunt of Inde.”— 
Hist. Prince Arthur. Part I. chap. exxvill. and cxxxi. 
i Makinpersonis—MS. St Auoc*. 2 Scarlatt.—Ib. 


’ Of the prevailing colour or * fi ld” of this tartan, there are various notices among the 
Cluny papers—not, indeed, of an old date, but sufiiciently before the declension of the 
Highland dress, to be deserving of remark. In several notes of the losses sustained by 
Cluny and his people, from the troops, after the rising of Dundee in 1689, occurs the fol- 
lowing mention of plaids, all of the same characteristic colour as the Cluny tartan described 
in the Vestiarium Scoticum :— 


“To Patrick Gordon of Kerrumdearch—Item, ane new white plaid, price 6 m**.” 

“To James Gordon, officer, his losses by Col’. Livingstone’s army when they came to Badenach after the fight 
of Cromdell, ane new white plaid, worth 6 ™*.” 

“ The tacksman of Croftbeg—Item, his servant’s livery, and 3 white pladis, 2 "?.” 


Also, in an inventory of the household book of Nuid, July 1689— 


“ Of the clothes sent,” &c—* Item, 4 white plaidis.” * * “ Brought hom, 2 white plaidis.” 


In the account of the Laird of Cluny with James Dunbar, merchant in Inverness, an. 
1680— 


“Mo ane quhite tartain plaid, 1 &. 108.’—Cluny Charter-chest 
Of the two Gordons first mentioned, it may be observed that both were tenants, and the 


ye ground-officer of Cluny ; and, therefore, there is nothing remarkable, in their confor- 
mity to the use of their neighbours, in wearing the tartan of their landlord and master. 
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thairbye, and vpon y° ylk syd of y* strypp ain spraing of y° samen 
colovr of fovr threiddis, for y°® reid set yn y° myddest y'off be fovr 
sprayngis of blewe, tua and tua thegidder, ghroff the vtterward hathe 
saxe threiddis, and y° ynnerward heth twa lesser, and betuix y° twa 
payr be ain scoir threidys. 


SHowrots, Thre blak stryppys vpon ane redd feyld, and 
throuchovt y’ redd sett ain strypp of quhite. 


ClannAALewid "hath thre blak stryppis vpvn ane zellow 2 


fylde, and yn y* myddest of y° zallo sett ane stryp of twal threiddis 
scarlatt °. 


 Clan-vik-Leod.—MS. St Aug*. 

* It is remarkable, that the plant which produces the common yellow dye of the country, 
is very abundant within the Macleod country in Skye. In all probability, the predomi- 
nance of the colour in the tartan, both of this clan and the Maclauchlans, is the remains 
of the once prevalent taste for the yellow gowns, or shirts as they were called, which were 
common to the Highlanders and Irish, and retained by the Western Islanders as late as 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. It is probable that, in both countries, it was 
derived from the Norwegians, among whom it had been popular during their colonies in 
Ireland, and occupation of the Hebrides. A very beautiful poetic notice of the yellow 
tartan of the Macleods occurs in the old Gaelic poem, ‘ Posadh Mac Mhic Alasdair.” 


’Is sgiath a bhreacain a? snamh ’s a? ghaoith, 
Mar ghathaibh or bhuidh or-bhuaidh na gréine 
*Nuair dh’isleas am measg nan tonn i 

A’ sgaoileadh a h-dr chidbh thar chuann’. 
“The wing of his plaid floated in the wind, 
Like the yellow beams of the sun, 

When he sinks amidst the waves 

And spreads his golden hair on the sea.” 


*In the MS. of St Augustine, after the tartan of Cl 
“ Clann-vyk-gillie-kayn :” in the MS. of 1721, it occurs under the name Clan-Mak-ceane. 
I am ignorant of the particular tribe designated by the patronymic ; but it was evidently 
a branch of the “ Siol-o-Cathan,” or ““O’Kanes,” a once powerful Irish clan under the 
O’Neals ; from which the senachies derive several families. The tartan is thus given in 
the MS. of St Augustine :—<« Clan-vyk-gillie-kayn hath fovr stryppis blak vpon ane scar- 


latt fyeld, and vpon y® scarlat ain sprayng zallo of saxteen threddis, and thairto ane bor- 
dure of blak of twa threidis. 


an-vik-Leod, is given that of 
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Clan Cambell, the clannodouine of the avid: he 


hath settis of blewe and settis of grene, and y* dark sett hath fyrst 
ain bordure or lyste of blak, and near to y’ ynwarde syd y’off tua 
sprangis of blak of fovr threiddis, neuerthelesse, y* haill blewe settis 
be not of y* lyk pattron, bot ylk ither ane lakethe y° sprangis be y° 
lystis, and hathe twa y°gidder through y’ mydward of y° sett, for y° 
oreine settis y' haue ilk ane ae spraing of zello, and ilk ither ane, ae 
spraing of quhite of aucht threidis or ten. 


= Al { : 

Sbtitier MIDE hethe lyk settis vnto y® clan cambell, saue y' 
in y° myddest of y’ grene salbe twa stryppis quhite, and vpon y* blewe 
ae stryp redd of a scoir threiddis, and be y’ syd y’off ae spraing of 


y samen. 


Clanchamrow hath fovr stryppis of grein vpon ane scar- 


latt fyeld, and throuchovt y° redd sett ain stryp zello. 


Clanrretll heth ae grein sett and ae blewe sett, and besyd 
the blewe sett gangeth a blew lyst on aither syd y'off, and vpon 
y° myddest of the sett twa sprangis off scarlatt, and vpon y* grene 


sett ane spraing of quhite betuix tua of blak. 


PMackfarlan of vy’ Arroquitar hath thre 


stryppis quhite vpon ane blak fyeld. 


Clanlabchlan hethe ane blak sett and ane zello sett, 
and ypon y’ blak sett be tua spraingis of zello, and be y* ylk syd of 
the set ane lyst of blak, and vpon y* zello sette be twa sprangis of 
blak on y’ myduard y’off. 
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Clan-qiulean’ hath twa blak stryppis and twa lystis 


vpon ane f¥lde grene, and on ylk blak stryp ae spraing quhite, and 
through y° green settis ane sprang blak.’ 


Clainkenjte hathe ane blewe set and ane grene, lyk vnto 


y° cambels, saue vpon ae grene sett sallbe ane quhite spraing, and 
vpon the ither ane spraing scarlatt, and so followyng. 


Hrpjpjelts tit p° Aird, io ceryppiel pone 
scarlat feyld, quharoff y* vtterwarde be of grein, and y° ynnerward of 
blewe, and vpon y° scarlatt settis ane sprainge of quhite of saxteen 
threiddis. 


Silenghes hethe ane scarlatt sett and ane quhite sett, and 


vpon y* scarlatt sett be lystis of cramosin, w' y° sprangis, and yn y° 
mydst of y° sett ane sprang of quhite, and yn y* middest of the quhite 
sett be fovr of scarlatt, twa and twa thegidder, g'off the vttermaist 
be twafavld sa miekle as y° nether. 


Chiyssal' hathe ane greyn sett and ane red sett 


, and vpon 


* Clan-gillion.—MS. of St Augustine. 

2 As before noticed in the introduction, 
Maclane of Dowart, chief of the clan Gill 
here mentioned for the clan tartan. 


part of the Kane rent paid for lands held by 
eane, was in cloth of the same colours as those 


“Item, the fiue mark land of Noraboll set to Hector Maclain of Dowart, extending yearlie of feu dewtie, to 60 
elnis of cloath of whyte, black, and green cullors.”—Bibl. Harl. 4613. Sheet 50, p. 3. 


> Fresal.— MS. of St Aug. 

* Sissalach, pronounced Shissalach, is the Gaelic of Chisholm. 
nally a branch of the Norman “* Sissylts,” now “ Cecil,” in Eneland. 
the sound of A—Shissal-ach. is according to the genius of the Gaelic, which aspirates 2 


after s. The final syllable “ach” is merely a terminating particle of reference, as “ish” 
and “ard” in “ Engl-ish,” “ Span-ard,” &e. 


The family was origi- 
The introduction of 
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y° greine set be lystis of blew w'‘ y°® spraingis of blak, and yn y° 
myddst vther ane of redd, and vpon y° redd sett twa stryppis of 
quhite. 


s rater t) 
Bucitanants, ane crymsovn sett and ane quhite set, and 
y° crimsovne settis be partit of fovr stryppis, and vpon y* quhite sett 

sallbe ane sprang blak. 


Claw Pawin1o011T hath settis lyk vnto y° Cambels, quham 


near to thai haue y* lyuand, bot yn the mydward of y° ylk greine 
sette thai haue ane quhite sprang allanerlye. 


- Pom 
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The Clann Dotwqall of Lorne, qui is 
of y® Clan donald, hethe ain minglit sett and aine scarlat sett, and 
y° fyrste hathe yn y° myddt ain litel stryp of pvrpre quirto cvmethe 
ain grosse stryppe of grein on y® ylk syd, w'‘ ain lyst of blew y‘on 
ypon y° vttermaist syde y'off, and efter cvmeth ain strypp of purpvre, 
and efter twa strypis of greine, and for the scarlat sette, throughowt 
the myddst y*off gangethe twa sprangis greine. 


Stlakputprts, quhilk alswa be evm of y° Clann-donald : 


thai haue twa wyd stryppis of bleu vpon ane fyeld grene, and vpon 
y* ylk ane sprang redd, and vpon y" midward of y° grein sett ane 
sprang quhite. 


Clandonoaquiay, quhilk in lyk wys cometh of y* clan 
donald: he heth settis of grein and redd, and y° fyrst heth yon a lyst 
of blewe, and vpon y" ynward edge or bordure y'of ane sprang redd, 
and vpon y° myddest of y° sett ane stryp of the samen, and vpon y° 
myddest of y° redd sett ane strypp grein. 


sSHakuabhts cvm of y® clandonald,! setti 


s of grein and 


' In the origin of the Macnabs, the Mackinnons 


, and some others of the smaller septs, 
the author of the Vestiarium has fa] 


len into errors long prevalent in popular genealogy. 
By general tradition, and the writings of some of the senacl 


lies, the Macnabs are deduced 
from a certain abbot of a monast 


ery in Loch Tay, who is reputed to have been one of the 
clan Donald, and to have given origin to the surname of the clan in Gaelic, “ Mac-an-abba, 
1 Tay was only a cell, and not an abbacy,— 
an-na-abba is derived from the Mackinnons, and the 
l of manrent between Lauchlan Mackinnon of Strathardill 
and Finlay Maenab of Bovaine, an. 1606. Any doubt upon this subject will be removed 
by a reference to Mr Skene’s valuable work on the Highland Clans, ii. 261. 


2.¢. Abbotson. But the religious house in Loel 
and there is indisputable proof that the Cl 
latter from the Macgregvors.— Bon 
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er) 
Ny 


redd, quhairof the fyrst be of thre stryppis, and be y° ylk syd of y° 
yttermaist twa greit sprangis of crammassin, and throuch y° mydward 
of y° scarlatt sett ane sprang of blak of saxtein threids. 


Clanikpuinion, quhilk is of y® clandonald, he hathe ae 


greene sett, and ae redd sett, quharoff the greyn is of tua greit stryp- 
pis and throuch y* mydward of ylk ither red sett ane stryp quhite, 
and throuch y° ylk efter ane stryp blak and nae mair. 


Makputosche, quha is cvm of y° clann Chattane,? he 


hethe ane minglit sett, and y° fyrst hath on ylk syd vtterwarde ane 
stryp of blak, and thairby ynnerward ane stryp of greyn, and yn y° 
mydward ane grosse stryp of scarlatt, and through y° mydst of y° 
scarlatt sett twa stryppis quhite. 


Clanhtunta,: or Farquharsonnes, lyk as Makyntosche, 


1In the deduction of the Mackinnons from the Macdonalds, the author has fallen into 
the same error as in that of the Macnabs, and for the same cause, having been ignorant of 
the descent of both from the clan Gregor ; but this fact is established by the deed of man- 
rent, executed in 1671 between James Macgregor of Macgregor, and Lauchlan Mackinnon 
of Strathardill. The error of the Vestiarium, however, is one of the many existing in the 
genealogies of the senachies ; for it is to be observed, that the historians of the great 
clans frequently claimed the descent of small tribes dependent upon their chiefs, or others, 
whom a similarity of names rendered synonymous with acknowledged cadets. Thus, the 
Red Book of Argyll adopts the Maecmhurics and the clan Gun: the first, because a kindred 
tribe of Kintyre was distinguished by the same patronymic ; and the last because the 
Campbells were onee called Clann-o-Doine, and the Guns clan Ghuine. In the same 
manner, the genealogists of the clan Donald claimed the Mackinnons and the Maenabs - 
the former of which were rendered very probably liable to such an assumption by their 
residence among, and dependence upon, the clan Donald. 

2 In the MS. of 1721, eonformable to the general error of latter genealogists, Macintosh 
is given as “ evm of y® clan Makduff.” The Macintoshes being themselves usually deno- 
minated the clan Chattan, the transcriber, doubtless, ike many modern writers, ignorant 
that they are only a female and collateral branch of that clan, supposed that the original 
implied a contradiction, as intimating a descent from themselves, and adopted the popular 
error of the Macduff pedigree. 

>This is according to the pronunciation of the Gaelic name of the Farquharsons, 
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evm of y° clann makduffe alswa, heth hys settis blewe and grein, lyk 
vnto y* cambell, and syk lyk; bot vpon ae greyn sett he hath ane 
spraing of scarlatt, and vpon ilk ither ane sprainge zello. 


Clamighr, quhilk cymeth of y° clan odovine, he heth fovr 
stryppis blak vpon ane fylde greyn, and vpon y°® greyne sett ane 
sprang scarlatt, svmdeal grosse. 


Clan-mak-Artiobr,: cvm of y° clanodovin, howbeit 


y' be svm y‘ say thai cvm not of the clan-o-dovin, bot y° clann-o- 
douin cometh of y”, of y® quhilk I may speke nocht of certayntie; he 
hath his settis blak and grene, and be y° syd of y° blak sett twa 


panis of y* samen, and vpon y’ greine sett in y° myddest ane sprainge 
zello. 


Clanmorgan, quhilk cvmeth of y° clanandrias, he heth 


fovr stryppis blak vpon ane blew fyeld, and ypon y° mydward of bee 
ylk blew sett ane stryp of redd. 


SHakgintre Nts, fowr stryppis redd vpon ane blak fylde, 


and throuchout y° mydward of y° blak sett, ane zello spraing. 


“* Qlann-Fhionnlaidh ;” in which the aspirated #’/, the sign of the genitive, is articulated 
as H7, and the zo very much as w. The error in the deduction of this clan, and also that 
of Shawe, is dependent upon the false origin of the Macintoshes, with whom they are re- 
lated. 

* There can be little doubt that the Macarthurs are derived from the original chief, or 
Macarthur race of the Campbells. This is supported by the belief of some that they pre- 
ceded the Campbells, and by a universal tradition of their very remote origin in Argyle- 
shire, where, in speaking of any high antiquity, it is proverbial—“ There is nothing older, 
unless the hills, Macarthur. and the devil.” The supposition of their having preceded the 
Campbells is, no doubt, drawn from the coincidence of their name with that of the legend- 
ary ancestor of the former, who, according to the Red Book of Argyll, was Smervie Mor, 
son to King Arthur of the Round Table; and hence, also, is derived the Campbell badge, 
“ Lus mhiec righ Bhreatuinn—the plant of the son of the King of Britain ;” i. e. wild thyme. 


Here follotucth of p° low country 
pairtes and bordour clans, 


WA |) 
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Gruss hath ane greine set and ane reidd sett, and y° fyrst 
hath twa gritt strypis, and be y* ylk vtterward syd ane lesser stryp 
of y° samen, and throuch y° ane redd sett sallbe ane stryp quhite of 
saxtein thriddis, and on y° ylk vther redd sett ane stryp zello. 


Doilvqlass heth blak settis and gre, and vpon y° mydst of 


y° gre sett twa sprangis of blak, and w'in y° blak sett twa sprangis 
of gre vpon y° ylk syd y'off. 


Craiwfobrd heth fovr stryppis greine vpon ane fyeld cram- 


masye, and vpon y° myddest of y° cramasie twa sprangis quhite. 


Mutitive NW, he hath ane minglit sett, and ane scarlatt, q'off 
y° fyrst hath vttermaist ane wyd bleu strypp, and wyn ane sett grein, 
and yn y* mydward of y° scarlatt twa stryppis greine. 


sHonteqomerpe, 


ane fylde greene. 


he hath thre stryppis blew vpon 


Hampltotwrne hath thre wyd 


strypis blew vpon ane feyld 
scarlatt, and vpon y° fyeld spr. 


aingis quhite. 


~ 


EC pits heth twa wyd stryppis of blak vpon ane scarlatt 
feyld, and be y° vttermaist syd ane little stryp of y* samen, and yn 


y° greiter stryp sallbe ane spraing of quhite and y° myddest of y° redd 
sett twa sprangis greine, 
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Chiuiwpue heth twa wyd stryppis of greine vpon ane scarlatt 
fyeld, and withovt thir sayd stryppis twa lesser of y® samen, and 
throuch y* twa greitter stryppys ane spraing quhite, and vpon y' 
myddest of y® redd sett ane sprang blak. 


a 

Scyntcler heth ane blew sett and ane grene, and vpon y' 
blew sett be lystis of blak, and vpon y° ynnerward edge of y® ylk 
ane spraing quhite, and yn y® mydst of y® sett ane litel strype red, 
and vpon the grene sette twa sprangis redd yn y* myddest. 


hub U ane sett mynglit, and ane set scarlatt, q'off y® min- 


ght hath twa grosse panis gren, and be y* vttemaist syd y'off ane 
lyst blak joynit y'to, and throuch y° 


myddest of y* reid set twa 
stryppis blak. 


Lesipe hath fovr stryppis vpon ane reidd fyld, of y' quhilk 
stryppis y° ynnermaist be blak, and y° tua vtterward blew, and 
throuch y° ylk blak ane spraing zello, and throuch y' 


scarlat ane 
spraing blak. 


HFabdere heth ane sette blew and ane sett erene, and y' 


bleu settis be broken of tua stryppys, and be y* twa sydis y'off vtter- 
ward ane lyst blak nae joynit, and throuch y° myddest of y° grein 


sett ane spraing searlatt. 


Connpugian, he hath ane set blak and ane sett redd. 
and vpon y? blak set twa sprangis reid, and vpon y' redd sett ane 
sprang quhit, and ypon y* ylk syd ane blew assondyr frae y' 
quhite. 


2A 
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Lyuoesepe hath ae grene sett, and ae sett cramosyn, and 
a a ; 


vpon y® grein be twa panes or lystis, w* y® sprangis blewe, and yn y‘ 
| - S = . 4 


myddest of y° cramassye sett twa sprangys blew. 


24 


WL Wape hath ane grene sett and ane scarlatt set, and vpon ye 


ih i grein sett twa sprangis redd near to y® ylk syd y’off, and throuch y‘ 
Wik mydward ane stryp scarlatt, and vpon y® ylk syd of y® samen ae 
Wl sprang zellow, and throuch y° mydward of the redd sett be twa 
Hilt sprangis greine of sax threiddys, and besyd y° ylk ynnerward, ane 
i | lite] sprange blak of twa threidis, and mydward betwix y® haill fovr 
Wilt ane sprang quhite of fovr threiddis. 
Wl i 
NALIN 
| | i SIUNUVASS hath ain sett blewe and ane set greine, and vpon 
| il y* mydward of y* blew ane stryp blak, and be y° twa syddis of y* 
i! 1!) sett ane lyst of y* samen colovr, and yn y* middest of y° ereine twa 
at stryppis ridd, and ane blak betuix. 
Hh i ree 
ill Oqvluye hath ane sett blewe and ane sett grein, and vypon 
Hitkt y* bleu sett be lysttis blak, w' y'’by ane sprang zello, and yn y' 
| 1 I mydest of y*® grene sett ane strypp redde, and vpon y® ylk syd y'off 
Ht | fl 


une sprayng blak. 
‘if 
| cf @ ¢ 
HH Olvtabnut hath ane set blew and ane sett greine, and yn 
| y* mydst of y°* blew sett twa stryppys blak, and yn y° myddest of the 
grein sett twa spraingys quhyte. 


Srtoiun hath ane minglit sett and ane off scarlatt, and y' 
mynglit sett ys dewysit of greene, blak, and blewe covlovris, and 
fyrst yn y° mydward sallbe ane grosse strypp or sett off grein, and 
y'on twa strypis of quhyte, and y'efter, near to y° ylk syd of y° grene, 
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evmeth fyrst ane lyst blewe of quarter pairt y°® largenesse, and efter 
ane ither lyst blak of lyk demenciovne, and on y° red set throuch y’ 


mydst y'off sallbe twa sprangis greine 


ag a 
Banise D, he hath ane sett blak and ane sett scarlatt, and 
yn y° myddest of y° blak sett be twa sprangis of quhite, and vpon y' 


myddst of y° scarlatt set be twa spraingys crymsovn. 


= 


ya 


fo > gt y oN ¥) . ’ 

Areskpn hath ane sett greyn and ane sett redd, q'off vpon 
ve orene set be tua sprayngis redd, and vpon y° redd sett be twa 
Nia pray : 


sprangys orene. 


¢ 2 wy a or 
Cttallas hath ane blak sett and ane scarlatt, and throuch 
ye myddst of y' blak ane strypp zello, and throuch y® myddst of y' 
scarlat ane strypp blak 


oo ; . , 
> inp oope, he hath twa grosse paynis of blak vpon ane scarlatt 
& 
fyeld, and vpon y° ylk stryp ane sprange zellow, and yn y® myddest 


ol ¥ redd sett ane gros blak. 


Barclay heth twa wyd stryppys of blew vpon ane feyld 


syevn, and yn y° mydd? of y® grene sett ane spraing scarlatt. 


Hurrvaive hathe ane sett of blew and ane sett of greyn, 
q'off the fyrst is deuysit lyk vnto y° cambel, and sick lyk, and y‘ 


second hath alwaye ae sprange crimsovn. 


Urgqiwhart hath ane greine sett and ane blew sett, and 
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vpon y’ blew settis be blak lystis vpon y* ylk syde y‘off, w' y* spran- 
giss conform, and ypon y® myddst twa of quhyt, and vpon y° greyn 
sett sallbe thre sprangys, twa of blak, and betuix ane lesser of scar- 
latt. 


Base hath settis of crammassye and scarlatt, and vpon y‘ 
cramassie settis be lystys of pvrpvr riol, with y® sprangis, and yn y° 
mydst of y°® sett ane spraing quhyt, and yn y°® myddest of y° scarlatt 


sett ane sprainge oreln. 


Colgivottabnue hath ane blew sett and ane greyn, and 
vpon y° blew sett be lystis of blak, and vpon y° edgis of y° lystis 
ynnerward ane littel sprang of quhit, and yn y® mydd~ ither twa of 
blak, and yn y® mydt of the grene sett ane spraing redd. 


Drhiii108109 hathe ane greyn sett and ane scarlatt, and 
vpon y* searlatt set sallbe ane strypp of greii of ane scoir thryddys, 
and vpon y° ylk syd y'off ane spraing of y® samen covlovr of fovr 
thryddis, and vpon y° greyn set be lyk stryppys, and sprayngis of 
scarlat, and toward y* ylk syd of y* sett twa spraingys blak. 


ad 4 ’ a 
Far bas hathe thre stryppys of blak ypon ane greyn fyeld, 
and throuch the mydward y'off ane spraing zellow, and throuch y‘ 
myduard of y° greyn sett ane spraing reid.! 


' Inthe MS. of St Augustine, after the Forbes’ tartan, occurs that of E]phinstoun, thus 
given :—‘ Elphynstoyn thre gross panis pyrpyr vpon ane fyeld grene.” 
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Were follotocth of tite Gordobr clannes, 


Scott hathe fovr stryppis greyn vpon ane fyeld scarlatt, and 
vypon y° ylk ynnerward stryp ane spraing quhyt, and throuchovt the 
scarlatt set ane stryppe grene, and vpon y® ylk syd, hard by, ane 


spraing blak. 


Armstrang hath settis bleu and grein, and vpon ylk 
blew sett, lysttis w' y* spraingis blak, and yn y* myddst of y* set ane 


strypp scarlatt, and vpon y° myddest of y° grene sett twa stryppys 


blak. 


a . 
Cot Doli hath ane blew sett and ane greine sett, lyk vnto 
5 J 
the Cambel, and syk lyk in y® Hieland partes, bot vpon y° ylk grene 
sett ane zello stryp svmdeal gros, and be y° ylk syd yoff ane lesser. 


Cransto W, he hath twa settis of diuers greynis, quhairoff 
y® tane is sadde, lyk vnto y° colovr of grasse, and y° tither wanne, 
lyk vnto y° leaf of a tendyr aschen tre, and y° darker sett hathe lystis 
of blew, w' y’ sprayngis, and yn y° myddest of y* wanne sett ane 


stryp scarlatt. 
Gracnie hath thre gros panes blak vpon ane fyeld greyn. 


Harstuel hath twa stryppis grein vpon ane field scarlatt, 
and w'ovt y® ylk, ane lyst blak nae joynit, and vpon y® scarlatt sett 


be twa sprangis greine. 
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Wane, he hath ane sett blak and ane sett blew, and for lak 
of lystys vpon y° blak sett fovr sprayngis of scarlatt near to y® bor- 
dur y'off, twa be y° ylk syd, and vpon y° blew sett twa sprangis 
greyn on y° mydst. 


Soluristoun hath blew settis and grein settis, and vpon y° 
blew settis thre stryppys blak, and yn y° myddt of y® greyn twa 
sprayngis of y° samen, and betuix y™ ane of zello. 


Weryr hethe grein settis and scarlatte settys, and vpon y° gin 
settis be lystis blak, w' y" sprangys, and yn y° mydst of y* redd sett 
ane strypp of blak of ane scoir threddis, and near vnto y" on yey 
syd ane spraing blak of fovr threiddis. 
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OL lurnients quhite pladis, clyppit Arryssadis, the quhilk 
be not ordeyrit efter y’ clannis, bot eftir y" awin conceitis, as yt lyk- 
ethe y™. 

For y® maist pairt, thir pladis be off ain haill feyld of quhite, 
chakkit of darker stryppis or settis of sere’ covlovris, lyke as sem- 
ethe gvde vnto y' mynde y‘ make y”, quharoff haue I notit as maist 
commoyvnlye vysit, thai quharon be settis ordaimit efter y* wyse: 
fyrste, vpone y® ylk syd of y* sette gangethe ain spraing of scarlatte, 
thairefter ain stryppe of grene, and y'efter yn y® mydwarde twa 
stryppis of scarlatte, and for a bordovre vpon y* playd be lystis 
of blak or bleu, or vther coulovris, vnlyk vnto y°® laue of y° plad, 
as concyt ys. vtheris y" be quhilk be deuisit of reid and quhite 
allanerlye, as of ain redde sette and ain quhite sett, and throuch y° 
mydwarde of the tane twa spraingis of quhite, and throuch y* myd- 
warde of y® ither certayne sprangis of greine or blak, or ither diuers 
colovris, and vther svm y" be quhilk be lyk y'’to, bot on y° reid sett 
thai conceyt ain lyst of blewe, and throuch y* mydwarde of y° quhite 
sette ain stryppe of blak, and monie ither syk lyk settis y" be, of y° 
quhilk I speke not of seeinge y' be bot y°® fantasye of wyflis and 
maydenis, yn y° quhilk euerilk ain sall pleasure herselff at hyr con- 
ceyte. 


* Many 


i) Mi re Lar ty ; y 
ag : 
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OL Hosen and treusen, 


Thir be lyke vnto wemenis pladis, of nae certain ordir of colovris. 
howbeit I may set downe of syk lyk as be of maist cvriositie, of y° 
quhilk I haue sene in y°® partis of Athell, quharas wer syndry of 
greine, redd, and bleu colovris, lyk vynto y° tartane of y°® clan Mak- 
duffe ; neuerthelasse, thar be bot fewe, or none, of yt name in thae 
partis; and yn balquhidder thai vse moche thre stryppis or lystis of 
blak or greine vpon ane hose or treuse of ain reid coulovre; and in 
badzenothe ther be quhilk haue ain redd sette and ain grein sett, wt ain 
spraing throuch y° ylk sette, covntrachangit of y* tua covlovris; and 
yn glenurquhaie thar be uerye joli hoses and trewses of redd,a 


nd grene, 
and blewe colouris, q'off Ve 


grn sette hathe ain blewe lyst and twa 
quhite cordis throuch y° myddest, and y° redd sett hethe tw 
greene in y° samen wyse; and yn y° pairtes of Skie 
sall see quhite hosen and treusen, wt scarlatt redde settis yon, and 
vpon y° redd settis thre crimsoyn sprainges of y° colovr of bluid, and 
be y® bordures of y° sette lystes of y° samen, 
sprainges of greine, and throughowte 
or twa of cramosyn; alswae, in y° grauntis countrie haue I sene, 
quharas wer clothes of quhite hauand settis of scarlatt, and vpon y° 
ylk sett sprangis covntrachaungit of ther tua colovris ; 
Lairde of clunie hys ¢ 


a cordis of 
about Sleite, yow 


or vtherwaiese twa 
y* quhite sett spraingis ain 


and yn y* 
ovntrie, and ither northe pairtes, be svm of 
thre stryppis of reid vpon ane quhite fyeld, and vpone y° mydwarde 
y’off ain spraing of greine, bot for y® maist parte ther quhite hosen 


be vsit be men of hiech estate, as riche lordis and knychtis, and yi 
not of ordinar, bot qul 


lenas that they walde wesit either ither, or 
havlde covrtis, or nobill mangeries, or syk lyk, 

yn y" maist rycheste apparraile, for y® 
covrtlye cuise ; 


for then sall y' be 
quhilk as beand y* maist 
and fassoun, or quhen y' ryde abroade y' wear trewis 
maist Comovnlye, and yther tymes they vse y™ not, lyk as y° fileg- 
more * allanerlye gsallbe for y covntrye gangand vpon fute and syk 
i.e. belted plaid. 


1 
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lyk, bot for pvir folke and karnakis' onye sadde settis be gvde 
for y™, be raisone y' fyle not sae quicklye; and now of newe, yn 
diuers partis, sempil pepill vse hosen and trusen of brunne or russat 
colovris, howbeit in monie sundrie partis, and especial in y° weste 
covntries and yles, y' be oft syss of ain colovre allanerlie; and y‘ 
gentlies and itheris of habylytye effect maist syklyke as be off fyne 
escarlatte or cramassye of Frawnce, or lincolme grein, or els blewe 
of inde, or syk lyk gvdelye and gentle evloris, quhilk be vsit be lordis 
and ladyes yn y* svmer weide. 


' Ceatharnachs : the peasantry—strong, robust men.—Gaelic 
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Werelter folloluctite of senyes' of dyuers clannes: and 


herin sallbe noted, that notwithstandand y' y° tertainis of clannis be 


1 The clan badges of the Highlanders have hitherto been treated as if peculiar to their 
race, and governed by rules unknown to the rest of Europe ; but badges, like armorial 
bearings, were common to all countries in the middle ages; and, shared by the Highlanders 
among the general distinctions of chivalry, were only peculiar to them when disused by 
others. 


In most instances, the badge was derived from some remarkable incident, or adopted for 
the distinction of a party, in an occasion of emergency ; and while some were hereditary, 


others were local, and chosen only for a tournament. a Joust, or a single engagement. 


Among the first are the following royal and noble cognizances :—France, the Lilly ; 
Scotland, the Thistle; Anjou, the Plantagenet or Broom; York, the White Rose; Lan- 
caster, the Red Rose; Ireland. the Trefoil; Wales, the Leck. 

Examples of the second kind were, the Raspberry borne by Francis the First; the Haw- 


thorn by Henry the Seventh, because the crown of Richard the Third was found in a bush 
of that tree; the Mulberry by Thomas of 


Mowbray duke of Norfolk, in allusion to his 
name; and the Passion Flower by the Duke of Suffolk, as a declaration of his love for the 
Princess Mary, sister to Henry the Eighth. Among the early feudal nations of Europe, 
as among the Highlanders, the badge was a piece of the actual plant, worn on the head. 
Thus, Geoffrey Plantagenet count @Anjou, was so called from wearing a sprig of Broom 
in his cap ;* and Richard Cour de Lion bore the same distinction on his helmet, as ap- 
pears in his Great Seal.» Afterwards, this custom was generally discontinued, and the 
badge was embroidered upon the habit or the housings; but by the Highlanders the 
ancient practice was retained with other antique usages, and they bore the plant, not only 
in the helmet or the bonnet, but on the head of the clan standard. 

In Gaelic, the badge was called “ swaicheantas.” Synonymous with the Seots ** senye,e” 
* Sandford’s Genealogical Hist. Engl. fol. Lond. 1707, p. 34. > Thid. 55. 
Jamieson } 


las greatly misconceived this word, and supposed it to mean a “ distinguishing dress worn in battle RY 


and gives the following illustrations : 


A Romane that amang thaim was 
Hamo called, gat on that s¢ nye 
That Bertownys bare, Syne can he fenyhe 

Hym a Brettowne for to be.— Wynt. Chron. y. 3, 13. 
Quhar off suld thow thy senye schaw so he 2 


Thow thinkis nan her at suld thi falow be.-—The Wallace, x. 139. Edit. 1820, 


But in these instances, and all others, the word means a sign, badge or cognizance 
yn, Je, J 


; and hence was applied to armo- 
rial distinctions. It is in this sense that it occurs in the pa 


ssage last quoted,—meaning the banner of the Wallace ; 
. e. “ Wherefore should you bear your banner so high?” Thus, itis applied to the royal standard in another part of 
the same poem : 


“The folk wes fayne quhen thai that s: nye saw.”’—The Wallace, B. ix. 274. Edit. 1820. 


In a similar manner, the Gaelic, “ Suaichanteas,” 


was applied to armorial and military distinctions ; and hence 
the white cockade is called “ Suaiché antas geal” —the white badge. 
From “ s¢ nye,” or © se nyhe,” came tk 


1¢ name for the war-cry—* a-senyhe,” or en-senye ;” * i. e. “to the banners !” 
Because the war-cry was shouted as a rallying word to the colours either in an onset or disarray, or to gather the 
followers after an action. 


* The Wallace, vii. 571 Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 184, 234, iy, 562 
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often diuers efter y’ hoysis or svrnome, quhilk, howbeit though y' be 
eym of ain stok or orygynal, be neuertheless departit intil monie 


and the Anglo-Norman “ cognizaunce.” It was generally an Evergeen, and originally 
chosen for actual distinction in array of battle, of some plant either generally abundant or 
easily supplied, near the gathering lace of the clan. All ancient badges belonged only to 
the great original tribes, and subsequent foreign clans, from whence all others sprung, or 
derived their lands and followings. The numerous names which rose into importance upon 
the fall of the Lords of the Isles, had none but what they obtained from a remote common 
stock, or a superior clan into which they might have been incorporated. It is now com- 
monly believed that the badge was infallibly confined to blood, and never adopted in service 
or dependence. We have no evidence nor authority for such an opinion; and there is 
presumption that, as in other countries, the badge was borne by inconsiderable followers, 
though of a different name. Like the inferior noble families of all feudal nations, the in- 
ferior clans adopted the armorial bearings of their ‘* Marmor,” or ‘‘ Owr Lord :” whence 
the Macleans, the Maeneils, the Macintoshes, and others, assumed the principal bearmgs 
of their once great superior, the Lord of the Isles; and there is reason to believe that, in 
similar conformity, the small hereditary descendants carried the badges of the leading clans 
under whom they held and fought. 

The memory of most has now perished among the people ; but, within a recent period, 
various lists have been composed,—some by zealous enthusiasts, who preferred substitution 
to loss, and some by the purveyors of carpet Highlanders, who once a-year illuminate the 
splendour of a ball-room with the untarnished broad-swords and silken hose, never dimmed 
in the mist of the hill, or sullied in the dew of the heather. 

It is also unquestionable that the catalogue in the Vestiarium Scoticum is far from re- 
presenting the actual usage of the clans, still less that of the Low Country and Border 
people. The heralds of England gave the blazons of the Saxon Heptarchy; and those 
of France the arms of the twelve peers of Charlemagne, and les Chevaliers du Table 
Ronde: while some Germans, still more erudite, added the coats of the Three Wise Men of 
the East. “Syr Hercules,” “ Syr Ectour,” and all the heroes of the Trojan war. It may 
be feared that Sir Richard Urquhart emulated another of his name—the genealogist of 
Adam, and compiled a synopsis of armorial botany never exhibited in array of battle, or in 
the helmets of the clans. Yet his list is highly curious as the oldest extant; and it is 
probable that some true badges have been lost in the extinction of tradition; but little is 
now left for the collections of an antiquary. Lord Hardwicke’s act, and continual emi- 
oration, have extirpated the memory of those distinctions, once as familiar as their names 
who bore them; and all of which I have been able to collect any evidence, are those of the 
Macdonalds, the Macphersons, the Macgregors, the Grants, the Frasers, the Stuarts, and 
the Campbells. ; 

Of the first, many notices remain in that mass of Gaelic poetry which has celebrated 
the illustrious of the Isles. Tradition traces its adoption to the twelfth century, and one 
of those battles fought between Somerled of Argyll and the Sea Kings. The Hebridean clans 
were led by the three sons of their chief; and, as the two armies approached each other, 
apprehensive of their resemblance in the common uniformity of armour, the younger re- 
marked to the elder the difficulty of distinguishing their own men from the enemy. The 
leader paused and looked round. The field was covered with blooming heather. ‘“ Aér 
nur ceann nam beil fo nuir cots,” said he :—* Let every man put over his head that which 
is under his feet;” ‘and, gathering a handful of heath, he fixed it in his helmet. Five 
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braunches, the quhilk for y* better duersitye and knaweledge yn 


hundred years later, a similar incident occurred in the attack upon the Isle of Rhé, eee 
P Pah i: P - - rae ma Z : + HPS “ee 

the French soldiers who, under Monsieur de Soubise, served with the English, “to be 

2 . aie ae ; yes ethhataue 

known from their countrymen, wore green boughs in their hats. se Pee 
. > ow . a ~s rpada y . r ex- 

The badge worn in the bonnet is noticed in the song addressed by Ian Lom to Si 
ander Macdonald of Sleat, and his son Sir James :— 


*S an am dhut gluasad o’ t-aitreamh 
Le d’ cheol cluais’ agus caismeachd 
O thir-uasal nan glas-charn 
G’an robh cruadal ’s gaisge 


. i e Pe, np 2? b 
Gam bu shuaineas barr gagnach fraoch. 


When thou went forth from thy castle, 
With thy music and tolling dogs, 
From the noble land of grey cairns— 
Land of the brave and true !— 

Thy badge was the bushy heath 


f 


A representation of the badge in the bonnet appears in the original portrait of Alasdair 
Rhuadh of Glengarry, 1745, now in the possession of Glengarry, at Inverree. 

But the most frequent notices of the badge occur in the descriptions of the clan-banner, 
which was continually celebrated with associations of pride and glory. 


Nuair thogadh leat Bratach 
Crainn chaola fraoch daite. ‘ 


When thou raised thy banner 
Of the slender staff and blooming heather. 


Air brat ball-dearg breid-cheal 
’S fraoch sleibh mar bharran air, 4 


On the red spotted sheet of the white flag, 
And the heath of the mountain on its point. 


B’ aluinn dealbhach am breid sroil 
Air a cheangal ri crann caol 

An robh caisteal, bradan, a ’s long 
Lamh-dhearg, lolair, a ’s craobh 
Bha fraoch os cionn sin gu h-ard, 
Ceangailt am barr a’ chroinn chaoil 
Bha sin ann a ’s leoghan dearg 


’S cha b’aite termaid a chraos. ¢ 


From the slim staff the silk unrolled 
The gleaming banners blazoned fold, 
The tower, the galley, and the tree, 
The blood-red hand, the lion free, 

And the bright salmon of the sea, 
While, bound upon the standard’s head, 
The blooming heath victorious spread. 


* Narrative of the Attack on the Isle of Rhé. 


MS. Altyre Papers 
> Ver. vii. 


* Oran muirta ghlinn Comhan 


“ Moladh an Leomhainn 
® Dan le Eachann Macleod 
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assemblye, haue ylk ane svm certayne colovris of y™ awin, though 
percase bot ane or twa stryppis or sprangys, bot y" respect of y" 


This display of the badge is mentioned in a contemporary description of the famous 
“ Highland Host” of 1678. ‘ Besides other singularities,” says the author, ‘“ the Glenco 
men were remarkable, who had for their ensign a fair bush of heath well spread, and dis- 
played on the head of a staff.” * 

The badge of the Macgregors is also authenticated by Gaelic traditions and poems, and 
is derived from the same origin as the armorial bearing of their chief: argent, a fir tree 
erased proper, crossed in saltier with a sword of the second. It is very beautifully noticed 
in the Lament for the celebrated Rob Roy: 


Agus Raonuil mo ghaoil 
Bheireadh guibhas a craoibh 
Sud an suwithneas nach caochail dathanan.? 


And Ranald my love 
Searing the fir from the tree, 
The badge which never changes. 


An instance of the same cognizance, borne by the clan Grant, occurs in a portrait of 
Grant of Lerg, at Castle Grant, painted by R. Waitt, 1714; and is confirmed by the 
general tradition of the original unity of the two clans. 

The badge of the Frasers is corroborated by a yew of vast size and age in Glen-dubh, at 
the head of Strath-Fhearg, and celebrated in tradition as the tree which has for ages sup- 
plied the clan with its cognizance. 

The badge given for the Macphersons in the Vestiarium Scoticum is supported by the 
strong presumptive evidence, that the water-lilly abounds in the lochs of Uamhai ; upon 
the margin of which, at the foot of Craig-dhubh, was the gathering place of the clan Chat- 
tan: thus offering a ready distinction at the time when it was most required. It is 
also to be observed, that there was frequently a connexion between the badge and the war- 
ery: thus, the sleughorn of the Macdonalds, like their badge, was Fraoch ; and that of the 
Maephersons was Craig-dhu. On the one side of their gathering-place, the lake afforded 
their badge; and on the other, the hill their “‘ crie de guerre.” In the household book of 
Nuid,¢ there oceurs a curious entry, evidently in allusion to the clan badge : 


“Item, to Donald bain, for gaddering ane great creel of Birros flowers, against the swerd-play, in the Loch of 
Uvay, a mutchkin of whisky, being sair wetted and filed.” 

There is no date in the leaf; but in the fourth following, ‘* Donald bain” is mentioned 
as one of the ‘“ hire-men, who was payed of his fees and cloathes at Mert. 1687.” 

There can be little doubt, that the note refers to a provision of the clan badge for the 
distinction of some of Nuid’s men, in one of those exhibitions of sword-playing continually 
held by itinerant masters of the weapon as late as the latter end of the past century. A 
few persons are yet alive by whom these ‘ passages of arms” are still remembered: and 
among the last of the professors were two Highland porters named Ross and Robertson. 
who were alive in Edinburgh in 1820. 

The badge attributed to the Campbells—“ Lus Mhie Rhigh Brittuinn ”—The plant of 
the son of the King of Britain,—has, undoubtedly, its foundation in the tradition by which 


» Woodrow MSS. Advocates’ Library. Vol. xcix. p. 29. 
“ Marbh-rann do Rob-ruaidh mac Ghrigore.” Ver. 15, *Cluny Charter Chest. 
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senyles or cognyzauncis, y* ys rycht vtheruys, seeing y* alle quhilk 
be cvm of y*® samen bluid and orygen do vse the samen senzie. 


the clan was deduced from “ Smervie mor,” son of Arthur king of Britain. For the origin 
of the badge, it is sufficient that the tradition was ancient and universal; and it is of no 
importance that it was as fabulous as the genealogy of Henry the Seventh of England from 
Adam, or of Sir Launcelot du Lac from King Solomon. 

The only remaining badge of which I have been able to obtain any notice, is that of the 
Stuarts, who, having moved more publicly in the events of history and the notice of the 
world, afford a few more instances of evidence. 

It is probable that, like that of many noble and royal houses, theirs was originally an 
heraldic cognizance, not of their own race, but of the reigning family, and only adopted 
by the High-seneschal upon his suecession to the armorial ensigns of the crown. This ap- 
pears to be evident; because the first notice of the bearing occurs in the device of David 
the Second, at the tournament of Windsor, on the 23d of April, 1349, when he carried on 
his housings a “‘vose argent.” * 

It was to this sovereign that Robert the Stewart succeeded; andas, at his accession, he 
laid aside the bearings of his family, and assumed the royal shield of Scotland, it is highly 
probable that, together with the coat-armour, he also adopted the white-rose cognizance of 
his uncle David. At the interval of two succeeding reigns, roses formed the diadem of the 
Scottish crown, as that of France was decorated by its national badge, the fleur de lis. It 
is thus represented in the curious original portrait of James the First, at the castle of 
Kielberg in Swabia. In the time of James the Fourth. the dolphins on the sceptre ter- 
minated in roses ;® and that these were not arbitrary ornaments is evinced by the aecom- 
panying decorations on the shaft, in which fourteen fleurs de lis are placed between the 
letters J. R. and ten thistles between the numerical figures I.V. the first the flower of 
the royal tressure ; the second of the order of Scotland. 

From the removal of the court until the time of the Chevalier de St George, Scotland 


had little to do with the insignia of her sovereion ; but after the revival of her connexion 


with the house of Stuart in 1715, its badge is mentioned in frequent allusions. It became 
customary for its adherents to wear it on the 10th of June. the birth-day of James the 
Kighth; and this practice extended even among the Jacobites of England. ‘ We have 
had an extraordinary drought,” said Lord Orford, in a letter of June LOS Dp accor 
grass, no leaves, no flowers, not a white rose. for the festival of the Prince’s birtl 

In Ireland the distinction is still worn on the same day by the Catholies 
land its memory is now only retained in the ballads of the 15 


1-day.” 
; but in Scot- 
and 745. 


“0? a’ the days are in the year 

The tenth o’ June I lo’e maist dear, 

When our white roses a’ appear 

For the sake 0’ Jamie the Rover.” ¢ 
Very touching is the celebration of a later period : 

“ White was the rose in his bonnet blue 
As he faulded me in his pirnie plaidie, 
His hand, to maiden ever true, 
Was on the sword as true and readie. 
+ x * * * ¥ + * 
* Ashmole’s Hist. of the Order of the Garter. fol. Lond. 1772, p. 85. 


» Collection of Inventories of the Royal Wardrobe and Jewel-House, pp. 339, 340. * Ballad of 1715 
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Were folloivetit p° order of yp’ Htelandes 
ay Ills. 


Stvart, beareth y® quhite rois. 
CLANDONALD, beareth fraock or hadder. 
CLANRAYNALD, y° samen. 
CLANDOWGALL, y° 


CLAN DONAQUHAI, y°® samen. 


samen. 


CLAN NABB, y° samen. 

Cian KINNON, y° samen. 

And all vtheris quhilk be cym of y’ bluid, gif mair y" be, y® samen. 
Cian ALPYN, guwas. 

CLAN GRAVNT, y® samen. 


CLAN-MAK-DUFF,’ quhillyone. 


9 


MacINPHERSONIS,” byorros. 
MACINTOSCHIS, y® samen. 
F ARQUHARSONNIS, y® samen. 


Scuawis, y° samen: all thir names be cym of y° clan chattan. 


My father’s bluid is in yon flower tap, 

My brother’s in that hair-bell blossom ; 

This white rose dreeps in my true luye’s bluid, 
And aye [ll bear it in my bosom.” * 


During the occupation of Edinburgh by the Prince, Charles Edward, in 1745. he paid a 
visit to the daughters of Sir Alexander Seaton at the Grange House, then the property of 
their brother-in-law, William Dick of Grange, and now of their successor, Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder of Fountain Hall. Upon the steps of the entrance he was received by the 
ladies with a glass containing a bottle of Madeira. The Prince having drank to his fair 
entertainers, saluted them on the cheek in the fashion of that period, and taking the white 
rose from his bonnet presented it to Miss Seaton. Both the flower and the glass were 
preserved with that zeal by which the female adherents of all ages have sympathized in the 
ill fortunes of their cause, and which, if equally shared by men, would no longer have 
claimed sympathy, for it would no longer have been unfortunate. 

After the death of the last Miss Seaton, the rose and the glass passed through several 
hands, and are now in the possession of William Blair, Esq. of Aventon. The badge is an 
artificial flower such as usually made by florists. 

1 Gael. Cuilionn. Ang). Holly. 

2 Gael. Bioras, i. e. Bior-ros—Water-rose; also, Duilleag-bhaite—Water-leaf. Ang. 
Water-lilly. Lat. Nymphe alba. In the MS. St Augustine, it is Billag-vate; 7. «. 
Bileag-bhaite, which is the same as ‘‘ Duilleag-bhaite.” 


* Carlisle Yetts. 1745 
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CLANLEWID, lysan* shalog. 
CLANANRIAS,” deark fiacke. 
CLANKENYIE,” eydeanne. 
CLANGILLIANE,* lus nam brollak. 
FRASEYR,’ yewre. 

CaMBELL,° lus vik Re brittayn. 
CLANGVN, y° samen. 

MaKARTHOVRIS, y® samen. 
MaKNICHOLLIs,’ y® samen. 
CLANCAMROUN, lvs nan® gorran derk. 
Monrots,” atshiane. 
MakPHARLANNIS,”” brollyack-nan-kon. 
CLANNEILL,” lvs-nan-knawe. 
MakNavucntaNis,” ahyre lussay. 
Meneuis,”’ lus vatterruey. 
MakLAVCHLANNIS,”™ bally. 
BuCcHANANNIS,” lus mullak. 


1 Gael. Lus-an-t-sealgair—Hunter’s-plant ; also, Darach shith—Fairy oak. Dryas 
octopetala. 

* Gael. Deare-fithich—H eath-berry. Empetrum nigrum. 

* Gael. Hidheann—Ivy. In the MS. 1721, it is Kanyacke Gowre fyage; i.e. Cannach 
Ghabhar-fiadh, Gaelice—Wild-goat’s cannach. Cannach is applied to various plants of 


entirely different species; as the cana, or cat’s tail, and the moss myrtle. The association 
of the goats in the name is derived from their exceeding fondness for ivy: whence the 


Gaelic proverb—* An ni thug an Eidheann’o na Gabhraibh ”—“ That which kept the goats 
from the ivy ;” 7.¢. the rock, or necessity. 

* Gael. Lus-nam-braoileag—Red whortle-berry. Vaccinium vitis idea. 

5 Gael. Iubhar—Yew. 

® Gael. Lus-Mhic- Righ-Bhre atuinn— W ild-thyme. 

7 The Macnichols of Lochawe are entirely distinct from the Macnichols or Macriculs of 
Ross-shire. According to the Red Book of Argyll, they sprung from a younger son of 
that house; the head of the tribe was Macnichol of Soccoth in Glenurcha. 

® Gael. Lus-nam-gorm-dhearc—Black whortle-berry. Vaccinium myrtellus. 

* Gael. Azt ann—J uniper. : . 

1 Gael. Braoileag-nan-con—Bear-berry. Arbutus-uva-urst. 

1 Gael. Lus-nan-cnamh—Samphire. Crithmum-maritinum. 

2 Gael. Athatr-lussa 


Ground-ivy. Glecoma. 
3 Gael. Lus-mhadaidh-ruaidh—Club-moss. Lycopodium clacatum. 
14 Gael. Beallaidh—Broom. 


Gael. Lus-molach ; also, Garbhag-an-t-sleibh—Fir-club-moss. Lycopodium selago. 
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Of ye puland senptes herefter follotvetir. 


Brus, beareth y° roismarye. 
CUMMYNE, y° erbe cymmyn. 
LAVDER, jvnyper. 
SAINTCLER, fyr tre. 
CRAWFURD, y boxe. 


LYNDESSAYE, y° rewe. 
MurrawsE,’ tod-taylis. 
HamyLTOWNE, baye tre. 
Dvnpass, Bylberry. 
SETOWNE, yewe. 
DRUMMOND, Yuie. 

YRESKYN, y’ reid rois. 
Ros, rois qwhort. 
Forsass, linden tre. 
EI 


LPHYNSTOUN, cypresse.* 


Here follotucth of ye Gordour clannts. 


Scott, Blaeberry. 
JHONESTOUN, hollen 

Home, brome. 

CransTovn, y° hadder-berry. 
ARMSTRANG, wyld thym 


Kerr, mos myrtil 


i OTITT > ] ‘au 
WiLAXSWELL, roddan tre. 


Gorpon, y° home tre 
Grplictt Liber Urst. Scot. 


Clup-mioss. Lycopodium clavatum. 
2The MS. of 1721 contains, also, the following additions :—Montgomery, Eglantyn ; 
Wymmis Oak 5 Hay, Myselto ; Ramsey, Hair-bell ; Forbas, Linde n-treé. These appear tc 


be a late inte rpolation ; for misleto is not found in the north of Scotland, and the rest 
have little claim to an authentic character. 
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Damis and lerdyngis y‘ heron wyt, 


Praye for Schyr Richard Urquharde, knycht, 


That made y* bvke, and vtheris sere, 
For ekyng wyt and gvd plesir ; 
And of lang tym yn stryff of weyr 
Lyuand wes a synful fere ; 

And yn monie sair battayl 

To wyn honovr did trauayl, 
Quhairof ovr lord me graynt of grace. 
For yn weir befalls on cais, 

Off wyolens and fellovn rage, 

And froward pryd and weslage ; 
Yet, nevertheless, yntyl my daies 
Off tyrandrye and crvel fraies, 

Yn vnrycht, or yn fellovnnie, 

[ cast me neuer for to be; 

Bot, as I mycht, yn all waies 

Set me for tyll wyn prais 

Off knychthode and of gentillesse, 
And all kynd craft y* thairyn ys 
As heravltrye and armovris, 
Cvrtlye gvys and tovrnai, 

Hunter craft and forestrye : 

And for that vtheris weel mycht wyt, 
Thairoff svm parte | put yn dyt. 
And quhairyn here sallbe amys, 
Pardon, I crave, my febil WYS; 
For accordyng to my witt 

Y'off I dyd as best I mycht, 

So Jesv me help in all rycht ! 
Quhairfor, of zovr covrtesye, 
Gentlemen, I craue yow praye 

To owr fader of mycht, 


And marye moder vergyn brycht, 
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To giue me gvd delyuerens, 
And of his grace sufferens. 
And Jesv Chryst in paradyss 
Bryng vs till euerlasting blyss ! 


FINIS 


EDINBURGH 


Printed by Wriuram Tait, Prince’s Street 
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